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THE UNBEL.IEVABL.E 
PR TRAINING GAP 



A t least two major studies in re- 
k cent months have revealed the 
startling scarcity of adequate com- 
munication training provided for 
school administrators and for key 
staff public relations directors. 

For instance, superintendents are 
neck-deep in serious problems for 
which they are unprepared — with 
internal and external communica- 
tions near the top of the list — and 
who is giving them help? Well, 
scarcely anyone, including the uni- 
versities, state and federal agencies, 
according to a report, Issues and 
Problems in Contemporary Educa- 
tional Administration, by Keith 
Goldhammer and others of the Cen- 
ter for the Advanced Study of Edu- 
cational Administration, published 



by the University of Oregon Press. 

The purpose of this study, in- 
» Diving conferences with 47 super- 
intendents in 22 states, was to get a 
first-person view of superintendent 
problems and to learn something 
about the quality of preparatory and 
inservice training programs for ad- 
ministrators. The superintendents 
talked with candor. 

“One of the biggest problems for 
many superintendents is maintain- 
ing good human relations with both 
the organization and the commu- 
nity,” said the study. “Many ad- 
ministrators admit they lack skill 
and confidence in their ability to 
deal effectively with people. They 
indicated that their training did not 
prepare them adequately in this 
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area. Something needs to be done 
in order to provide them assistance 
and fill in the gaps which so ob- 
viously exist.” 

Superintendents expressed their 
concern about “the public’s growing 
lack of faith in educators,” free and 
easy criticism by parents and mass 
media, demands for facts and hard 
proof of educational results and not 
“traditional glittering generalities.” 
Lacking good means of evaluation 
and strong communications chan- 
nels, the administrators feel helpless, 
said the report. 

Internal communications in large 
and growing systems pose similar 
problems. Verbal and written mes- 
sages become distorted in transmis- 
sion. “In large districts, the super- 
intendent doesn’t even get to know 
all the principals or his central office 
staff,” the report said. 

With growth and lagging commu- 
nications know-how, communities 
are being less well-informed, with 
the administration being forced to 
run greater risks of misunderstand- 
ing and loss of community support. 
Inner-city PR problems have become 
particularly baffling. Some districts 
have created human relations de- 
partments for face-to-face work but 
it is doubtful that adequate staffing 
is possible, the report said. 

The report was sharply critical of 
university training quality. “Many 
university professors are so far re- 
moved from the level of what is 
going on in actual practice that what 
they attempt to teach is of little 
"alue,” the report said. “Also, many 



of these professors are frustrated or 
unsuccessful administrators.” 

In addition to an overhaul of pre- 
service education, the report called 
for more emphasis upon quality in- 
service programs. State and national 
professional associations should step 
up the quality of their publications, 
conferences, and conventions, said 
the report. The U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation should put some muscle be- 
hind inservice training, including 
the providing of funds, it said. 

Superintendent M. B. Nelson, 
Bonham, Texas, queried 39 superin- 
tendents in four metropolitan areas, 
asking them to report how they 
spent their time on majcr duties. 
Topping the list were functions in- 
volving financial administration, co- 
ordination, and carrying out various 
PR and communication functions — 
areas in which they had received 
little or no training. He suggested 
that teaching experience is not the 
best way to develop the kinds of 
administrative skills needed today. 
The superintendent must be flanked 
with specialists in PR and other 
areas if he is to perform success- 
fully, said Nelson, whose report ap- 
peared in the Texas School Board 
Journal. 



THE UNIVERSITY MIRAGE 

The idea that the university is the 
place to go to learn about school 
public relations and education re- 
porting is essentially a delusion. 
This is the gist of The Present State 



of Neglect, a report on a national 
survey of graduate school programs 
in educational public information 
made by Lindley J. Stiles, North- 
western University professor of edu- 
cation, for Project Public Informa- 
tion, an Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act Title V program to 
strengthen state department of edu- 
cation information programs. 

Officials of 131 institutions pre- 
paring school superintendents were 
asked by Stiles for information; 45 
did not even respond. Sixty univer- 
sities spVj they made some effort to 
acquaint their students with PR. 
With few exceptions, the picture was 
one of a low level of interest and 
emphasis in PR. 

“The inadequacy is reflected not 
only in the small number of pro- 
grams offered but also in the desig- 
nation of instructional responsibility 
for those programs,*' he reported. 
“Almost without exception, it is edu- 
cators who teach educators about 
communication. Occasionally, com- 
municators teach communicators 
about education. All too seldom do 
graduate students in one field learn 
about the other field from experts.” 

Only 21 of the 60 institutions re- 
ported specific plans for expanding 
PR emphases. “Schools of educa- 
tion favor present practices of meet- 
ing needs in this area with units in 
general courses in educational ad- 
ministration, taught by professors of 
education,” said Stiles. Only seven 
institutions said they prepared school 
PR personnel. Interest in providing 
such programs was low among jour- 



nalism and education colleges. 

Campus indifference to the ap- 
propriateness of program offerings 
has a bizarre quality when con- 
trasted with Stiles’s candid pointing 
up of the realities of education to- 
day. There is intense hunger for 
education information on all sides. 
Fast change, growth, and complex- 
ity of educational organization and 
management have tended to restrict 
communication. Many school ad- 
ministrators are immobilized be- 
cause of their lack of understanding 
about the role of information and 
PR. There is a critical shortage of 
school information personnel and 
fast-expanding demand. 

The unreality of the university 
stance becomes more appalling with 
the awareness that those who train 
school administrators were fully ad- 
vised more than a decade ago about 
the critical communication needs of 
educational leadership. The multi- 
million dollar Cooperative Program 
in Education Administration, fi- 
nanced over a five-year period by 
the Kellogg Foundation, exhaus- 
tively studied administrative behav- 
ior and the needs for preparation 
of administrative leadership. Eight 
regional study centers were oper- 
ated. Many persons closely associ- 
ated with the training of administra- 
tors were involved. Out of the 
research projects and studies came 
clear evidence that communication 
skills and understanding how to 
work with groups and individuals, 
inside and outside the schools, were 
keys to administrative success. 
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PROBLEMS SEEN BY THE 
SCHOOL PR MAN 



W hat are the public schools’ 
most pressing problems? The 
major problems of working with 
news media? Major obstacles in 
getting community involvement in 
school programs? 

Participants in the 1967 National 
School Public Relations Association 
Seminar had the opportunity to reg- 
ister their views about these ques- 
tions in an opinion poll conducted 
in advance of the Seminar by a 
leading PR firm, Harshe-Rotman & 
Druck, Inc. Kalman B. Druck, the 
firm’s president, and Sidney Kraus, 
vice-president for research and edu- 
cation relations, discussed the find- 
ings at a general session. Those 
taking part in the survey included 
126 of the 150 participants (71 PR 
directors, 16 other administrators, 6 
teachers, 33 others, mostly state as- 
sociation PR directors). 



Top problems facing the schools, 
in order of response, were said by 
the participants to be: 

1. Increasing power and mili- 
tancy of teachers organizations. 

2. Shortage of qualified teachers. 

3. Community tension caused by 
the school integration and open oc- 
cupancy issues. 

4 . Low salary scale for educa- 
tors. 

5. Inadequate school facilities 
(crowded classrooms, etc.). 

6. Public fear that integrated 
schools will provide poorer quality 
of education than segregated schools 
and also create serious social prob- 
lems. 

7. Difficulty of urban schools in 
maintaining education status of sub- 
urban and private schools. 

8. Public uncertainty about the 
quality of public school instruction. 



9. Poor image of the teaching 
profession. 

10. Juvenile delinquency. 

11. Poor communication be- 
tween school officials and commu- 
nity. 

12. Lack of public interest in the 
schools. 

Major obstacles to effective com- 
munity involvement in school pro- 
grams were regarded to be: 

1. Public’s lack of understanding 
of the techniques and goals of the 
modem school. 

2. Apathy of news media toward 
school events and achievements. 

Considered to be no problem at 
all or only a slight problem in se- 
curing involvement were such factors 
as attitudes of teachers and adminis- 
trators, lack of mutual respect be- 
tween parents and educators, diffi- 
culty in getting people from different 
socioeconomic groups to work to- 
gether, and inadequate schoo 1 fa- 
cilities. 

Most important PR roles being 
assumed by the participants, m their 



opinion, were: 

1. Justify greater financial sup- 
port for schools. 

2. Stimulate public interest in 
the schools. 

3. Produce written materials for 
dissemination to news media, gov- 
ernmental bodies, and local groups. 

4. Produce other material for 
dissemination to news media and 
local groups. 

5. Encourage news media to de- 
vote more time and space to schools. 

Interestingly, participants said 
they had virtually no problems in 
dealing with news media. They were 
equally divided about whether lack 
of depth reporting was a problem. 
They were extremely confident about 
their knowledge of news media op- 
erations and their close relationships 
with news media representatives. 
Reporters’ lack of understanding of 
educational methods and goals was 
regarded to be a minor problem. 
Keeping news media informed about 
latest school developments was not 
viewed as a problem. 
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THE SCHOOL FINANCE STORY 



A lthough James B. Conant, in his 
L studies of U.S. education, has 
ne'/er evidenced much sensitivity 
about the role of effective commu- 
nication in obtaining quality pro- 
grams, he complains about the way 
poor communication has affected 
school financing in his book, The 
Comprehensive High School, pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill. 

Conant said he believes one of 
the main reasons for the “chaotic 
state” of school financing is that no 
one has ever given a clear picture 
of the situation. “Judging from my 
many talks to lay audiences in re - 
cent years and many conversations 
with private citizens, I am sure not 
many Americans realize the almost 
accidental way in which public 
schools are financed in most states,” 
he said. “A surprisingly small num- 
ber of otherwise well-informed citi- 
zens know that in some states the 



local school districts receive over 
two thirds of the funds from the 
state, while in other states the figure 
may be as low as 6 percent.” 

He could have added that most 
school employees and school board 
members also are in the dark. Fur- 
thermore, none but the most super- 
ficial steps have been taken by most 
school systems to enlighten them 
about the dollar side of education. 

One giant move in this direction 
was taken by the Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, schools, which staged a one- 
day inservice workshop for all school 
employees on school finance. A staff 
committee, named by Superinten- 
dent Robert Chisholm, proposed the 
project because existing internal 
media needed reinforcement. 

In advance of the workshop, dis- 
cussion and background materials 
were prepared. Principals were 
briefed at a special workshop a week 



ahead of the all-employee meetings. 
Teachers association leaders also 
were briefed. The day-long work- 
shop was kicked off with a 30-minute 
TV overview watched by employees 
at meetings in individual schools. 
Discussions followed. Principals 
were asked to relay to the central 
administration questions which could 
not be answered at the building 
level. It was planned that these 
questions would be answered during 
a second TV program conducted in 
the afternoon. 

No one was prepared for the ava- 
lanche of almost 400 questions sent 
in by the principals. Some were 
handled via the telecast. The re- 
mainder had to be answered via 
other media. Staff and public reac- 
tion to the project was highly favor- 
able. One newspaper columnist, 
concerned that the affair might be 
“a lobbying school,” learned other- 
wise and reported in detail about the 
content of the workshop. 

Superintendent Homer O. Else- 
road, Montgomery County, Mary- 
land, Schools, took special pains to 
report to citizens a summary of pro- 
posed operating and capital budgets 



“in the most intelligible manner we 
can” in a special issue of the news- 
letter, Report to Parents. He used 
such terms as “the cost of peo- 
ple,” “the cost of furniture and 
equipment,” etc. 

School budgets arouse mixed 
emotions, said Elseroad, because 
there is a desire for both good edu- 
cation and prudence with tax funds. 
“We are confident that this conflict 
would be minimized if every citizen 
understood where his money is be- 
ing spent and for what,” he said. 
He explained the budget adoption 
procedure and told readers where 
they could review complete budget 
documents. 

Superintendent Stuart S. Phillips, 
Oakland, California, polled all school 
employees to ask for views about 
which services cut back or dropped 
because of a financial retrenchment 
should be restored in case there 
should be a substantial increase in 
state school aid. There was a 62 
percent response. A general pay in- 
crease was regarded to be more 
“urgent” than restoration of class 
size or any services or personnel. 
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Adapted from the annual W. Harold Kingsley 
Memorial Lecture by Claude W. Fawcett, 
professor of school personnel administration, 
University of California at Los Angeles. 

The Lecture was presented at the 1967 National 
School Public Relations Association Seminar. 



NEW FORCES SHAPING 
PUBLIC EDUCATION 
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A nightmarish quality surrounds 
much of the conduct of pub- 
lic education today. The situation 
is like a group of friends so pre- 
occupied with the exchange of chit- 
chat that they have paused in the 
middle of a freeway oblivious to 
the traffic hurtling toward them. 

Almost no one seems to be fully 
aware of the vast implications for 
education represented in the eco- 
nomic, social, and political forces 
now bearing down upon the public 
schools at tremendous speed. There 
has been fragmented and speculative 
recognition of some of these forces. 
Too little attention has been given 
to their combined impact. Certainly 
part of the problem is that we in 
education have never before been 
confronted with a ' ; ke situation. 

An important clue was offered by 
Clark Kerr, former president of the 
University of California, in the May 
15, 1967, issue of Look magazine, 
when he pointed out that we have 
moved to a culture best described 
as a “meritocracy.” In a meritoc- 
racy, position, prestige, and rewards 
go to those who can perform. Per- 
formance is dependent upon educa- 



tion which now changes from a 
“servant of the public” to the “mas- 
ter of the public.” 

In fulfilling a role of master, many 
changes in education from kinder- 
garten through the Ph.D. are taking 
place. In our political tradition the 
public wants to participate, and is 
p^rtici pating, in decisions concern- 
ing the many adaptations that are 
being made. The participation can 
be orderly, providing dissent within 
common purpose. Or it can be dis- 
orderly through vigilante groups and 
revolution. 

Whether it is orderly or disorderly 
may very well be determined by the 
extent to which we can redefine and 
reorient school-community relations 
officers and information programs 
to provide the kind of communi- 
cations essential to orderly gov- 
ernment and spontaneous, reasoned 
employee response to educational 
policies. 

EDUCATIONAL 

COMMUNICATIONS 

PROBLEMS 

The difficulty of securing orderly 
dissent within common purpose is 



underlined in an examination of forced to compete with needs for 
some of the pressing communica- highways, welfare, city government, 
tions problems that beset public edu- national defense, and public works, 
cation. Public schools are forced to The need for a firehouse, a ciiy park, 
compete with other local, state, and or a freeway is a visible, tangi- 
national governments for scarce tax He entity; the long-range need for 
dollars. Growing national demands a responsible citizen is much less 
for new educational accomplish- obvious. 

ments force constant reevaluation The competition between the tan- 
of educational goals and activities, gible and the intangible is difficult 
Growing metropolitan school dis- enough even if we were not in a 
tricts force development of more period of great tax difficulty. Ac- 
sophisticated communication sys- cording to the U.S. Statistical Ab- 
tems. Urbanization has provided stract of 1966, in the 15 years be- 
the central city with new populations tween 1950 and 1965 the gross 
more difficult to educate. national product more than doubled 

National business activity has pro- from $284.8 billion to $676.3 bil- 
vided a shifting, moving population, lion. Federal receipts in national 
Greater mechanization has moved income accounts almost tripled from 
the uneducated workman out of the $42 billion to $119.6 billion. The 
labor force. Political democracy has federal debt rose almost one fourth 
provided a climate for the growth from $257.4 to $317.3 billion. State 
of organizational democracy leading and local government income more 
to employee associations and collec- than tripled from $23.1 to $77.1 
tive negotiations. billion. State and local government 

As each new cultural problem has debt more than quadrupled from 
forced itself upon our attention, $24.1 to $99.5 billion. Congress is 
change has become imperative and faced with raising the federal debt 
its obvious necessity has forced at- limit; the federal deficit for the fiscal 
tention to the participation of the year 1967 is estimated to be $13.5 
public in educational deliberations, billion. 

A brief examination of each prob- The growing size of federal, state, 
lem is instructive in assessing the and local debt and taxation suggests 
dimensions of the educational com- that tax moneys are scarce indeed. 



munication problem. 

COMPETITION FOR 
TAX INCOME 




New activities in government at 



The tripling of state and local taxes 
and the quadrupling of state and 
local borrowing, prime sources of 
support for educational programs, 
suggest that they are particularly 



cal moneys in 1965, public schools 
secured a little less than a third of 
all general expenditures, $22.4 of 
$75 billion. Federal expenditures 
for education were only 1 .6 percent 
of the total administrative budget 
expenditures of $96.5 billion. 

If the public school share of fed- 
eral, state, and local income is to 
increase proportionately, it will be 
the result of a communication pro- 
gram securing public conviction that 
the investment in a long-range, in- 
tangible, educational end is more 
important than investment in a visi- 
ble, tangible object or service. The 
development of such a communica- 
tion program is the responsibility of 
the school-community relations or 
information officer. 

CHANGING EDUCATIONAL 
GOALS 

Another pressing public school 
communication problem is a prod- 
uct of the introduction of at least 
three new public purposes for edu- 
cation by the federal government. 
The National Defense Education 
Act, the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, and the various eco- 
nomic opportunity acts have intro- 
duced new national educational 
goals for education. These are: 
(1) national defense, (2) economic 
growth, and (3) societal change. 

The old persistent goals of appre- 
ciation of right and wrong, citizen- 
ship, and social mobility have guided 
our curriculum planning, finance, 
and instructional activity so long 
that the new programs have had 



grave difficulty penetrating the op- 
erational processes of our public 
schools. 

The federal government’s policy 
of providing funds for its new pur- 
poses only through categorical aids 
has fostered the belief that these 
new programs are impermanent and 
something r.Jded to an already ade- 
quate program of education. 

The public approves of these new 
national goals and expects they will 
become integrated into the conduct 
of public schools. The stage is set 
for major controversy. The con- 
troversy will be stronger because 
the new national goals are in the 
spirit of “meritocracy.” They pro- 
vide specific ends that are to be 
accomplished. Specific ends require 
specific planning. 

In 1930 there were 69 million 
people living in metropolitan areas 
and 54 million in rural communities. 
In 1960 there were 125.2 million 
in metropolitan areas and 54 mil- 
lion in rural communities. In the 
decade between 1950 and 1960 
white populations in central cities 
increased from 42 to 47.6 million. 
Nonwhite populations increased 
from 6.3 to 10.3 million. White pop- 
ulations in urban fringe areas almost 
doubled from 19.8 to 36.1 million. 
Nonwhite populations in fringe 
areas increased from 1 to 1.7 mil- 
lion. There are 25 cities of more 
than 100,000 population in which 
the density of population is more 
than 10,000 per square mile. 

These conditions clearly make 
impossible any major reliance upon 



face-to-face, informal communica- 
tions about education among people 
known to each other. 

Big size produces diversity of 
populations and opinions concern- 
ing role and function of schools. Big 
size produces bureaucracy, which 
forces urban populations to lose 
their educations! identity and sense 
of cooperative participation in public 
education. 

It is the function of the school 
information officer and program to 
provide the conditions under which a 
community of understanding among 
diverse opinion is so strong that 
there is identification with school 
purpose and an understanding of the 
manner in which orderly dissent 
within common purpose can lead to 
a balance of achievement. 

Schools must indeed become goal- 
seeking, planned organizations. Se- 
quences of instruction will have to 
cover the entire 13 or more years 
of public instruction. Teachers will 
have to develop specific skills, atti- 
tudes, and knowledge known to be 
essential for accomplishing planned 
and specified changes in the be- 
havior of students. Program bud- 
geting will be needed to relate spe- 
cific costs to desired results. The 
public school wih have to become 
a rational organization. 

The public will necessarily expect 
to develop confidence in its capa- 
bility to produce desired results. 
This task of developing public con- 
fidence is the responsibility of the 
school information officer. 



METROPOLITANIZATION OF 
EDUCATION 

Increased size of school districts 
produces major problems of com- 
munications. The relatively rural 
school district with a stable popu- 
lation carried on its communication 
through multiple, face-to-face dis- 
cussions by people relatively well- 
known to each other. This kind of 
school district is rare indeed these 
days. According to the U.S. Statisti- 
cal Abstract of 1966 there were 
127,422 school districts in the 
United States in 1932, and only 
34,768 in 1962. This decrease in 
numbers occurred while enrollments 
vere growing from 26.3 to 44.5 
million students. 

SHIFTING POPULATION 

Achievement of a community of 
understanding among diverse popu- 
lations becomes increasingly difficult 
in our population because of con- 
stant shifts in residen.ee. The U.S. 
Statistical Abstract of 1966 shows 
that more than one of five persons 
in the United States changed resi- 
dences from April 1, 1964, to 
March 31, 1965 — 37.9 of 188 mil- 
lion. Of these, 25.1 million changed 
residences within the same county; 
6.6 million changed residences with- 
in the same state but to a different 
county; and 6.1 million moved from 
one state to another. 

Each new resident moving into a 
school district brings with him his 
experience from another school 
district. He tends to view the prob- 
lems of his new educational or- 
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ganization with the old prejudices, 
habitual reactions, and procedures 
of cooperation gained within another 
organization. If he is to become an 
effective, cooperative, contributing 
member of the new organization, he 
must be provided an opportunity 
to carry on a full dialogue concern- 
ing purpose, procedures, and values 
within the new school district. 

Frequent moves are common 
among employees of national cor- 
porations. These individuals con- 
stitute a highly vocal, well-educated 
group within -any school district. 
They constitute an unstable, but 
highly effective leadership group 
often ignored in school administra- 
tion. All movers are, however, im- 
portant to any school district. It is 
the responsibility of the school com- 
munity relations or information staff 
director to provide the conditions 
under which orientation to the 
school district is quick, complete, 
and accurate. Each new resident 
should be invited to participate in 
the development of a community 
of interest to achieve educational 
justice. 

MODIFICATIONS OF 
EDUCATIONAL GOALS 

The more clearly defined educa- 
tional communications problems 
mentioned are accompanied by dif- 
ferent communication problems that 
are the result of slow and inexora- 
ble cultural changes. An example of 
cultural change requiring increased 
cotr'r.unications is the disappear- 
ance of occupations calling for little 



or no educational background. The 
U.S. Statistical Abstract for 1966 
points out that the labor force in- 
creased from 59.6 to 72 million in 
the period from 1950 to 1966. Dur- 
ing that period white collar occupa- 
tions increased from 22.4 to 33 
million. 

Accompanying these changes in 
the labor force was a phenomenal 
increase in the numbers of college 
enrollments In 1950, 8.3 percent 
of 20-year-oids were in college; in 
1966 the proportion was 23.5 per- 
cent. In 1950, the proportion of 
18-year-olds in college was 21.2 per- 
cent; in 1966 the proportion was 
50.6 percent. 

This is a period of significant 
cultural change requiring constant 
reexamination of instructional goals. 
The public school system can sur- 
vive only to the extent it is sensitive 
to changes which occur. The first 
classic responsibility in public re- 
lations is to find out what is to be 
done. In a period of rapid change 
the school information director is 
required to establish the communi- 
cation system sensitive enough to 
detect changes in purpose soon 
enough for the generation in school 
to respond while it is in school. 

EMPLOYEE 

COMMUNICATIONS 

If it is true that the first task in 
communications is to find out what 
is to be done, then the second is 
to get it done. The work of schools is 
done by the people who teach and 
others who are given assignments 



supplemental to their work. This however, have special problems in 
means that organizational commu- this process, and they offer major 
nications must provide the opportu- challenges in communications. Don- 
nity for complete dialogue so the aid Wollett, chairman of the Ameri- 
cooperative effort of all employees can Bar Association committee on 
is possible. Since the information or laws relating to government employ- 
school community relations officer ment, identifies the special problems 



is deeply involved in the dialogue 
with the public, he cannot fail to be 
the center of the organizational 
communication. 

In this era of organizational com- 
munication, some special require- 
ments are present. These are de- 
scribed bj Professor Joseph W. 
Garbarino of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, as follows: 

“Perhaps the most important char- 
acteristic of the 1980 industrial re- 
lations system is that group bargain- 
ing will be much more pervasive 
than it now is. Administrative and 
managerial authority will be limited 
in all types of organizations. The 
‘ consent of the governed’ principle 
will be extended to employer-em- 
ployee relations and bargaining out 
of decisions will be generalized over 
most of our organizations. 

“ Operation of this employee re- 
lations system will require a high 
degree of administrative skill and 
these skills will be in short supply. 
Successful industrial democracy, like 
successful political democracy, re- 
quires that both governed and gov- 
ernors work at their job .” 1 

Garbarino’s statement is correctly 
descriptive of the organizational cli- 
mate of our times. It applies equally 
to educational and industrial em- 
ployees. Governmental employees, 



as follows: 

1. A governmental employee as- 
sociation has grave difficulty in se- 
curing a firm commitment from a 
public official who is bound by ac- 
tions of elected representatives who 
may themselves be recalled or de- 
feated in the next election because 
of an unpopular decision. 

2. Insistence by public employ- 
ees Cii benefits or changes in work- 
ing conditions when income may be 
fixed by legal restrictions causes 
employee associations to communi- 
caie an apparent willingness to 
place selfish considerations over 
public good. 

3. The eventual resolution of the 
apparent impasse caused by these 
two conditions seems not to rest in 
legal procedures, but in the accep- 
tance by employee associations of 
the responsibility to develop a com- 
plete communications system in 
terms of the public interest as it is 
supported or defeated by current 
personnel procedures. 2 

If the analyses of Garbarino and 
Wollett are correct, it is possible 
that the school information officer 
may soon be faced with a compet- 
ing public communication system 
conducted by the employee associa- 
tion, and it will make every effort to 
demonstrate a zeal for the public 



weal in excess of that demonstrated 
by elected and appointed officials of 
the school district. 

In response, the school informa- 
tion officer will be required to in- 
stitute and maintain an organiza- 
tional communication system com- 
plete and free enough to encourage 
full communication with each em- 
ployee, and a public information 
program providing full community 
participation in the activities of the 
school district. 

In responding to these challenges 
to school communication problems, 
the information director will need 
to assume a central administrative 
role in the development of the lan- 
guage of organizational communi- 
cation, in developing an external 
communications program, and in 
developing an internal communica- 
tions network. 

THE LANGUAGE OF 

ORGANIZATIONAL 

COMMUNICATION 

An educational organization, like 
any other organization, has a lan- 
guage which is peculiar to its own 
objectives and ways of doing things. 
If full participation in communica- 
tion is desired from employees and 
the public, the details of the organi- 
zational language must be made 
clear. These involve not only a 
clear presentation of the criteria by 
which decisions are made, the tasks 
accepted by the organization, the 
courses of action chosen to carry 
on its work, and the assignments to 
individuals within the organization, 



but also the standard practices by 
which each course of action is im- 
plemented, the cost of procedures 
adopted, and progress achieved in 
reaching desired ends. If these or- 
ganizational dimensions are not 
clear to employees and the public 
alike, communication about school 
problems becomes an endless mo- 
rass of double-talk, frustrating all 
participants. 

The most common response of 
school districts today for the need 
of decision criteria is to write a 
“philosophy” which is neither a phi- 
losophy nor a guide to decision-mak- 
ing. More often than not it is a 
quotation lifted from the writing of 
some college professor, or a choice 
bit of prose from the publications of 
another school district. Always the 
easiest things on which to secure 
public agreement, the criteria should 
be stated as guides to educational 
decisions. Following are some ex- 
amples of criteria: 

1. Educational justice demands 
that each child in the school dis- 
trict receive educational opportunity 
to the maximum extent possible 
from the support received. 

2. Educational taxation will be 
imposed in the light of the total 
impact on the taxpayer of local, 
state, and national taxes. 

3. The district will provide com- 
plete opportunity for community 
and organizational democracy in the 
conduct of its governmental and 
organizational affairs. 

4 . Precise educational tasks will 
be accepted by the school district 



and it will organize itself to accom- 
plish those tasks. 

5. Progress reports will faith- 
fully communicate not only to em- 
ployees but to the public the precise 
progress made in performing the 
work it has agreed to do. 

These and many others need to 
be established by the consultative 
procedures at hand in both internal 
and external communications pro- 
grams. Whatever the processes of 
consultation, the end result should 
be common agreement among em- 
ployees and among the public that 
these represent the best ways of 
making decisions at jut the school 
system. 

Organizational language requires 
a knowledge of decisions that have 
been made. Tasks accepted by the 
district must be known. Courses of 
action designed to do the work im- 
plied by task acceptance must be 
clear. These two items are often 
included in documents entitled pol- 
icy manuals. The only difficulty 
with current policy manuals is that 
they are so filled with standard op- 
erating procedures that the most 
important items of task acceptance 
and chosen courses of action are 
hidden among the verbiage. 

The statement of tasks accepted 
should be no vague generalization. 
Since they are the precise educa- 
tional intent of the organization, 
they should be specific enough to 
give precise guidance to organiza- 
tional operation. If a district is go- 
ing to accept the task of teaching 



complete reading skills to its ablest 
students, for example, then it should 
specify the 25 to 30 different pat- 
terns of skill it intends to develop 
over the 13 years of its contact with 
the student. It should also specify 
its chosen course of action in de- 
veloping those skills. If it has chosen 
to require the teaching of reading 
in each different kind of classroom 
over 13 years of school experience, 
then this should be stated. 

Policy in this sense is no state- 
ment of an intention to do good; 
it is a statement of intent to perform 
— and the manner in which the in- 
tent is to be built into the operational 
sequences of the organization. 

Both the employee and the public 
in school government need to know 
how the courses of action are to be 
implemented by standard proce- 
dures. We have commonly provided 
employees and the public with 
standard practices in connection 
with business affairs, employee bene- 
fits, supplies, and purchasing. They 
have not normally been available in 
the instructional realm because of 
some vague concept of academic 
freedom. Now we need to develop 
standard procedures not only in the 
instructional realm but also in the 
administrative arena. These should 
be flexible to encourage creativity 
on the part of the staff, but com- 
plete enough to give the public [ nd 
the employees confidence in the 
ability of the organization to reach 
desired ends. 

Good internal communications 
makes it necessary not only that 



each employee in the organization 
knows precisely what the institu- 
tion is trying to accomplish, but his 
precise contribution to the co- 
operative effort, and the precise 
contributions of others. Only a 
complete understanding of this will 
provide the framework for building 
his confidence in his own work and 
in the work of others. The public 
needs to know this information to 
be reassured that the district has a 
chance to accomplish its stated ends. 

Most often ignored in this com- 
munication process is the responsi- 
bility assigned to administrators and 
the nonteaching staff. This over- 
sight has given rise to many attacks 
upon administrators and some de- 
plorable personnel management 
among nonteaching employees. The 
end of communication in assign- 
ments is clear; the manner in which 
it is to be done is not. Assignments 
tc different divisions of the organi- 
zation is a start. Assignments to 
different kinds of workmen is help- 
ful. Complete information about 
assignments to individuals in a divi- 
sion made available to every other 
person in the division is possible. 
We need to be creative in experi- 
menting with ways to accomplish 
our ends of securing confidence in 
the working capability of a staff of 
an educational organization. 

The language of organizational 
communication requires precise, pe- 
riodic reporting concerning successes 
in reaching stated ends. Our prac- 
tice in the past has been to report 
median scores on achievement tests 



or the number of outstanding stu- 
dents attending prestigious collegiate 
institutions, or to deplore the num- 
ber of dropouts. We need to report 
performance in terms of specific 
ends sought. An example of our fail- 
ure in this respect is found in the sale 
of 1.5 million copies of Why Johnny 
Can’t Read. We had been reporting 
for years our steady progress in de- 
veloping the teaching of reading to 
different kinds of students. We 
failed to note to the public that our 
progress in teaching of reading was 
proceeding in an arithmetical pro- 
gression; the ability of the society 
to consume people with reading skill 
was progressing in a geometrical 
ratio. Finally, the disparity between 
our accomplishment and the de- 
mand of the society provided a 
ready market for the book and a 
national educational crisis. Out of 
the crisis came money for research 
which could have been available 
years before if we had been com- 
pletely candid about the problem. 

We may very well be in the same 
untenable position in connection 
with citizenship, economic partici- 
pation, and acceptance of social re- 
sponsibility if we don’t soon learn 
to report successes and failures 
faithfully. 

We aiso must learn to connect 
cost with stated intent. The tools 
for this kind of reporting are now 
available in the form of programmed 
budgeting. The techniques are avail- 
able. Our problem is necessarily 
precise statements of tasks accepted. 
Until this is done, alternate costs of 



different courses of action cannot 
be estimated. Alternate costs of dif- 
ferent procedures cannot be calcu- 
lated. Alternate economic costs of 
different goals cannot be made clear. 
We can no longer present budget 
reports for decision that are stated 
in comparative terms of expendi- 
tures of other years, or other dis- 
tricts, or other governments. We 
must provide the precise cost in- 
formation so that decisions can be 
made in terms of choices of ends to 
be achieved. 

The school information officer 
occupies a strange role in relation 
to the language of the organization. 
He is at the same time the con- 
servator of the language because he 
is responsible for the documents in 
which decisions are recorded and 
made available to the employees 
and the public; and he is the con- 
science of the process in that he 
must provide leadership to the en- 
tire organization in causing the de- 
cisions to be made that provide the 
language for communication. As a 
conscience, he occupies a strategic 
central administrative role in the 
organization. 

EXTERNAL COMMUNICATION 

The administrative role of the in- 
formation directOi is well known in 
preparing publications, in maintain- 
ing working relations with represen- 
tatives of mass media, in conducting 
community opinion surveys, in de- 
veloping community educational 
leadership through advisory com- 



mittees, in conducting bond and op- 
erating tax campaigns, and in super- 
vising the staff in his own office. 
Not so well known and recognized 
are his administrative responsibili- 
ties in providing leadership to the 
entire staff and community in public 
relations. 

The leadership role requires him 
to plan for and secure the accep- 
tance of the task of achieving demo- 
cratic public participation in school 
decisions. In doing so he will need 
to secure acceptance Oi the goals 
of the communication program; de- 
fine the responsibilities of each per- 
son in the organization and in the 
community in the process; evaluate, 
encourage, and develop capacities 
for participation; constantly remind 
all parties of the decisions that need 
to be made; evaluate and innovate 
in the program to keep it operating 
as designed; maintain records essen- 
tial for making experience effective 
in redirecting the program; coordi- 
nate the school communications 
program with other community pro- 
grams also dealing with educational, 
problems; maintain complete infor- 
mation about the program among 
participants in it; develop personal 
satisfaction about communication 
activities by those who participate 
in them; and maintain a coordinated 
work schedule for participants so 
that no aspect of the communica- 
tion is over- or under-emphasized. 
These are central administrative re- 
sponsibilities once handled by su- 
perintendents of schools exclusively. 
Now, even though communication is 
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always a central part of the training 
of superintendents, chief administra- 
tors seldom are able to find the 
working time for this process. 

INTERNAL COMMUNICATION 

As the administrator in charge of 
publications, the school information 
director is immediately involved in 
internal communications. As the 
specialist in communications, he is 
required to perform the same plan- 
ning, evaluating, training, and co- 
ordinating functions with internal 
communication that he performs in 
the external communications pro- 
gram. In performing these activities 
in internal communications, he will, 
however, encounter some unusual 
problems. 

Unique among these is the neces- 
sity that he participate in the estab- 
lishment of a rationale for admin- 
istration that involves mutual respect 
and confidence. This means selec- 
tion by management of personnel to 
“fit” the working group of the or- 
ganization. It means the organiza- 
tional adoption of a personnel sys- 
tem that provides ample opportunity 
for employee self-direction in mas- 
tering more difficult skills, rarer at- 
titudes, and more complete use of 
knowledge. It means the develop- 
ment of collegiality among admin- 
istrators and employees based on 
mutual confidence in accomplish- 
ment in the organization. It means 
organizational design of work as- 
signments related *o capabilities and 
changes of assignment as capabilities 
change. It means organizational 



justice in compensation. 

If these conditions do not exist, 
the administrator becomes a poor 
channel for internal communication. 
These characteristics of administra- 
tion mean the adoption of a style of 
management not too common in 
public schools. 

Other unique problems consist of 
opening up alternate feedback chan- 
nels for employee communication 
through suggestion systems, griev- 
ance procedures, improvement of 
group meetings so communication 
takes place, committee procedures, 
communicative evaluation inter- 
views, and employee opinion polls. 

The most difficult administrative 
problem for the school information 
officer is work with the employee 
association. In addition to keeping 
association officials informed, help- 
ing them with association publica- 
tions, and securing formal feedback 
from them periodically, the infor- 
mation officer must participate in- 
tensively in the collective bargaining 
process. 

The significance of collective bar- 
gaining is less the threat of sanctions 
or strike than it is the intensive 
communication of the employee as- 
sociation with the public. Since 
each employee association, like 
every other organization, has its own 
communication rationale, intensive 
communication tends to put the em- 
ployee association’s meani; j on all 
questions under discussion. In the 
school district interest, it is impera- 
tive that the information director, 
being in charge of school district 



communications, be directly involved 
in all collective bargaining proce- 
dures so that the district can present 
forcefully and timely its way of look- 
ing at the problems under discussion. 

SIGNIFICANCE 

The significance of this new role 
to education can hardly be under- 
estimated. Local government of 
schools is at stake. The school 
board started out as a committee of 
the town meeting. It has always 
depended upon a complete commu- 
nication system for its very exis- 
tence. Now that informal communi- 
cation is impossible in large districts, 
their very existence may depend 
upon the skill with which a more 
formal and complete communica- 
tion system is developed. 

Not much time is available be- 
cause we are in a period of history 
in which we are seriously evaluating 
the relative responsibilities of fed- 
eral, state, and local governments in 
education. The one man one vote 
reapportionment has given ready ac- 
cess to state legislators. In urban 
communities the state or federal 
legislator is often more accessible 
than the local school board member. 
In Los Angeles, for example, there 
are now seven city school board 
members, 17 state assemblymen, 
and 15 Vi state senators. There also 
are more congressmen than school 
board members in the Los Angeles 
City School District. If we are pru- 
dent and swift, we may give the local 



school district a fighting chance for 
survival. 

Garbarino was right in declaring 
that this is the era of organizational 
democracy. We are going to have 
employee associations — strong em- 
ployee associations. We are going to 
enter into collective bargaining with 
them concerning wages, working 
conditions, and benefits. Discussions 
between educational governments 
and employee associations will either 
be constructive dissent within com- 
mon purposes, or they will be vigor- 
ous controversy under divergent 
purposes. If they are to be the for- 
mer, it will be because we have been 
able to develop an internal com- 
munications system adequate to the 
enlistment of the hopes and desires 
of individual employees in the goal- 
seeking activities of the district. 

We stand at a decision point con- 
cerning the future. The leadership 
role in communications, unless it is 
exercised promptly, skillfully, and 
vigorously in school districts all 
across the nation, may someday be 
regarded by historians to be the dif- 
ference between what public educa- 
tion was and what it might have 
been. 

1 Garbarino, Joseph W. ‘The Indus- 
trial Relations System.” Prospective 
Changes in Society by 1980. (Edited by 
Edgar L. Morphet and Charles O. Ryan.) 
Denver, Colo.: Project Office, 1362 Lin- 
coln St., 1966. Chapter 9, pp. 153-72. 

2 Wollett, Donald W. ‘The Public Em- 
ployee at the Bargaining Table; Promise 
or Illusion?” Journal of the College and 
University Personnel Association 17. 
20-27, February 1966. 
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BEHIND THE DECISIONS 



Y ou’ve seen the types— the guy 
who grabs the new idea and 
runs, the fellow who insists on a 
respected person’s approval before 
acting, and the one who swears he’ll 
never change, no matter what. These 
kinds of individuals and others were 
the subject of a fascinating presenta- 
tion at the 1967 National School 
Public Relations Association Semi- 
nar by two Iowa State University 
sociologists, George M. Beal and 
Joe M. Bohlen. They discussed ma- 
jor research findings about how de- 
cisions are made to adopt agricul- 
tural innovations. Although this 
type of decision, they said, was usu- 
ally made on an individual basis and 
much easier to diagnose than “social 
system decision-making as in .the 
case of a bond issue vote or insti- 
tutional innovation, there appeared 
to be interesting parallels. 

Six major “adoption groups” have 
been identified. For example, said 
Beal and Bohlen, there is one small 
group of “innovators” (who make 
up only 2V2 percent of the farm 
spectrum) which makes the earliest 
decision to try a new agricultural 
product or procedure. They have a 
high degree of awareness) they de- 
pend upon universities, agricultural 
agencies, and other far-flung sources 



of information. They make deci- 
sions to try without any local con- 
sultation; they are unconcerned 
about what neighbors might think 
of their decisions. 

“Early adopters,” constituting 
about 131/2 percent of the total, re- 
ported the researchers, have their 
own characteristics. They tend to 
be younger than average, better ed- 
ucated, heavy subscribers to maga- 
zines and government bulletins, and 
are likely to be neighborhood or 
formal leaders like church trustees, 
school board members, etc. Unlike 
other groups, the “innovators” and 
“early adopters” both appear to 
have a high degree of ability to deal 
with abstractions. Said Bohlen: 
“They are able to look at the world 
through different windows from 
those who cannot relate on the basis 
of word symbols alone and must 
have sensory experience.” 

Other groups, the “early major- 
ity” (171/2 percent) and “majority” 
(51 percent) are much less secure 
in their decision-making. They look 
to opinion leaders and for consider- 
ably more assurance about what the 
innovation can do to provide per- 
sonal benefits and how it functions. 
The “laggards” and “nonadopters 
completed the groups identified. 



PLAYING WITH 
POVERTY DYNAMITE 



W hen educators and school 
boards try to improve edu- 
cation in poverty areas without 
taking heed of the tremendous 
communication requirements in- 
volved, they actually may be stimu- 
lating community tensions and f lus- 
trations. This is the warning con- 
tained in a survey report presented 
to the California State Board of 
Education. 

In a sense it was a “front line” 
warning, because the conclusion was 
based upon the views of 250 teach- 
ers, teacher aides, and administra- 
tors who work in poverty neighbor- 
hoods in 14 California cities. The 
study, known as Project SEAR (a 
Systematic Effort to Analyze Re- 
sults), was carried out jointly by 
the office of Wilson C. Riles, direc- 
tor of compensatory education for 
the California Department of Edu- 



cation, and the Lockheed Missiles 
& Space Company. The company 
donated its part of the study and 
employed an aerospace type of sys- 
tems analysis in getting the infor- 
mation. The objective was to ex- 
plore the impact of compensatory 
education projects in key locations 
and to secure extensive information 
feedback from those involved in the 
projects. 

Although schools offer a promis- 
ing vehicle for the improvement of 
neighborhood stability and have 
the potential for exerting a much 
stronger force, present efforts can 
have a backlash effect unless far 
more attention is given to effective 
communication and school-commu- 
nity relations, SEAR concluded. 

At the top of the list of essentials 
now required to put schools on the 
positive side, according to those sur- 



veyed, is a two-phase operation 
aimed at raising the competence and 
public relations levels of staff per- 
sonnel and moving forward on a 
broad school-community program of 
improved communications. 

“The overriding indicator was the 
cry for increased, more effective 
communication between school and 
community,” said SEAR. “The lack 
of visibility into the school program 
and accompanying gap in under- 
standing the needs of the community 
is so great that it is difficult to 
assess the damage caused by it or 
the requirements for correcting the 
situation.” 

First, much more attention needs 
to be given to teachers working in 
poverty areas. Often they are in- 
experienced. They are uninformed 
and poorly prepared to handle par- 
ent and community relations respon- 
sibilities. Upgraded internal com- 
munications and inservice work to 
improve staff sensitivity and skills 
were seen as vital. “Before there 
can be effective communications 
there must be the ability to commu- 
nicate — the ability to understand 
the feelings and problems of neigh- 
borhood residents and to relate these 
elements to school activities,” said 
the SEAR report. 






A key to far stronger school- ! 

community ties was offered in the 
report’s recommendation that the ‘ 

school broaden its role. “The school 5 . 

can be a liaison — a catalyst — to * 

identify and communicate the needs | 

of the poverty neighborhood to the | 

community at large,” the report said. | 

“As environmental conditions and | 

problems of the neighborhood affect i 

the school’s ability to carry out its 
educational functions, so the school 
must work with other agencies in a 
coordinated effort to correct the fac- 
tors that impede learning. The 
school, because of its continuing 
contact with neighborhood youth, is 
viewed as a central location where 
xesidents can seek assistance in find- 
ing solutions to their problems.” 

Strong endorsement was given to 
PR strategies which result in the in- 
volvement of parents and nonpar- 
ents in projects aimed at neighbor- 
hood improvement as well as the 
education of children. Increased 
parent participation in schools and 
home visits by teachers and teacher 
aides have already helped break 
down many school-home barriers, 

SEAR was advised. But genuine 
achievement may hinge upon 
whether the schools will assume the 
role of focal point for improvement 
in impacted urban areas. 








Adapted from an address by James Farmer, 
professor of social welfare, Lincoln University. 

The address was presented in Washington, D. C., 
at a special seminar exploring “The Role of School- 
Community Relations in Improving the Education of 
the Disadvantaged.” The Seminar was sponsored by 
the National School Public Relations Association. 



YOUR IMAGE IS SHOWING 



I n order to understand the pub- 
lic relations dilemma which in- 
stitutions in our society face today, 
including the schools, we have to 
understand something about the 
ferment that is taking place in the 
ghetto. We have to understand 
how people who live in ghetto 
communities see the schools, how 
they perceive of their schools in their 
community and elsewhere in the 
city. We have to understand how 
they see themselves, what kind of de- 
bates and dialogues are taking place. 



Today there is a great debate 
taking place within the ghetto com- 
munity — the deprived people’s com- 
munity, especially the minority de- 
prived. The issues that are being 
debated today within the ghetto 
community, and which will deter- 
mine the direction which the move- 
ment will take in the future, are 
being debated among students in 
their classes — those classes where 
they can speak freely — at Lincoln 
University and, I am sure, at How- 
ard University. The issues are also 
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being debated on the street corners, 
in the pool halls, and in the gin 
joints of the ghetto community. 

The question of the debate in the 
ghetto community is: What does it 
mean to be black and American? 
That may sound like a meaningless 
question, but I think the answer to 
that question is what the ghetto 
community is searching for. And 
the answer will determine the atti- 
tude of the minority poor toward all 
of their environment. 

The Negro, of course, is an Amer- 
ican, in spite of the fact that there 
are some in the ghetto community 
who insist he is not. Those who 
hold this view are not isolated; they 
represent other groups of persons 
who think similarly. The late Mal- 
colm X, for instance, insisted the 
black man is not an American and 
shouldn’t call himself that. In a 
debate once, with a Negro opponent, 
Malcolm said, “Why do you call 
yourself an American?” The an- 
swer was, “Because I was born in 
this country.” Malcolm grinned and 
asked, “If a cat has kittens in the 
oven, does that make them biscuits?” 

Obviously the fact that the Negro 
was born in this country is not the 
only thing which makes him an 
American. The fact is that his sub- 
culture which has developed — and 
in many cases he has not even been 
aware of it — has been his indige- 
nously, and it has grown out of his 
experiences in this country. That 
indeed, has made him an American. 

In addition o being an American, 
he is also Negro. And that sets him 



apart. The debate that is taking 
place is running along these lines: 
What does integration mean? In my 
view, integration of schools is still 
valid, although there are many who 
do not share that view. A greater 
emphasis within the ghetto commu- 
nity now is on getting the highest 
quality schools for their children. 
This is part and parcel of the bur- 
geoning attempt within the ghetto 
community of people to find an 
identity, to find out who they are, 
and to answer that question: “What 
does it mean to be black and 
American?” 

Things today are changing so fast 
that what seems meaningful and 
relevant this week, one month later 
may, as a tactic, have to be changed 
in order to meet the rapidly chang- 
ing thinking, desires, aspirations, 
and developments within the minor- 
ity communities. Now there are 
some who say — and I see this as a 
swing of the pendulum following 
that first swing of the pendulum 
after the Supreme Court decision of 
1954, “We don’t want integration; 
what we want is separation. Give 
us our own schools.” I see this 
swing of the pendulum at least as 
unrealistic as the first swing. 

Integration is valid, and we must 
achieve as much of it as we can. 
In some cities, such as Washing- 
ton, D. C., where minorities make 
up 90 percent of the school popu- 
lation, complete desegregation of the 
schools is impossible; there are not 
enough whites to integrate within 
the school system itself. But we 



must continue trying to achieve as 
much of it as we can. At the same 
time, the emphasis toda>, in order to 
be relevant, should be upon the 
highest possible quality of education 
in schools in the minority commu- 
nities. I think that the highest pos- 
sible quality education in those 
schools involves participation of the 
community — full participation. 

I believe that the minority poor, 
Negroes specifically, will not be- 
come active or involved in the 
schools until they see the schoois 
becoming involved in the commu- 
nity, facing the problems of the 
community, and endeavoring to deal 
with, to cope with, and to solve 
some of the community problems 

Up until quite recently, there was 
almost total apathy about the schools 
among the black poor in the cities. 
There was apathy and a great deal 
of fear. The fear was based upon 
the assumption that the schools were 
part of the “establishment” and a 
part of the “officialdom.” Many 
people who have migrated to North- 
ern cities from towns, rural areas, 
or cities in the South have seen offi- 
cialdom as a terrifying or frightening 
thing because officialdom has often 
been used as a vehicle for further 
exploitation and to preserve the 
status quo which has been antago- 
nistic and hostile to them. So, many 
persons have in the past, fewer to- 
day but still a significant number, 
considered the schools to be part 
of an officialdom and that official- 
dom to be frightening. They have 
experienced the terror of filling out 



forms, the terror of visitation in the 
home by someone who represents 
officialdom. Often they didn’t know 
what the form meant, and the words 
that were uttered sounded terrifying 
because the person who came to visit 
represented that awful power that 
resides downtown in city hall — that 
officialdom. 

We are passing over that now, 
and 1 think one thing that has helped 
us to pass through it and over it is 
the anti-poverty program with its 
emphasis on maximum feasible par- 
ticipation of the poor. We find now 
that many of the poor, black poor 
especially, are bursting with exis- 
tence, a kind of existential feeling. 
They are discovering that they do 
exist, and they are demanding to be 
heard. Those who have been silent 
in the past are no longer silent. 
Those who have been invisible now 
demand to be seen. The roads and 
streets have skirted and bypassed 
their communities. In New York, 
they have gone under it. In Chi- 
cago, they have gone over it. So 
the people remained invisible, swept 
under the rug. 

Now they have crawled out. They 
are showing themselves and Zic 
speaking up — and their voices are 
sometimes raucous, sometimes in- 
consistent, often shrill. But it is the 
voice we will be hearing more and 
more. It’s a voice that v/e must 
learn how to listen to and how to 
understand what that voice is saying. 
In other words, there needs to be 
much more dialogue between the 
schools and the minority commu- 
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nity. That dialogue is especially 
difficult to achieve because the mi- 
nority poor communities still con- 
sider the schools to be hostile and 
to be adversaries, rather than to be 
helpers. The tendency, especially 
for the advanced young thinkers in 
the ghetto community, is to see their 
plight and the plight of their com- 
munity as being in many ways iden- 
tical to the plight of underdeveloped 
nations of the world — indeed, co- 
lonial nations of the world. One 
hears this analogy almost every day 
among students and among people 
in the ghetto communities. They 
see all outside forces — city hall, 
boards of education — as being a part 
of the imperializing force, the colo- 
nial power. That is the way the 
board of education is often viewed', 
that is the image it has. 

The ghetto community also sees 
paternalism. Often whit is seen is 
valid; sometimes it is assumed to 
be there when it is not. But there 
is some paternalism, and there is a 
strong and growing feeling that pa- 
ternalism is, by definition, a hand- 
maiden of the status quo. The point 
is that the people who live in the 
ghetto community think that they 
see paternalism; consequently it is 
something that has to be dealt with. 
If there is anything that poor people 
who have been stepped on develop, 
it is highly sensitive antennas, 
sometimes overly sensitive anten- 
nas. Sometimes the antennas pick 
up waves that are not there; but if 
the waves are there, they will be 
picked up, and they will be seen as 



a kind of paternalism. 

There must be, therefore, some 
real efforts at greater communica- 
tion between the schools and the 
little people in the community. One 
thing that could help would be to 
have a town meeting in the ghetto 
community where the board of edu- 
cation would go itself. Why should 
the board always meet downtown? 
The very fact that it is downtown 
ties it in with that establishment 
which, for the ghetto people in their 
present mood, is a hostile adversary. 
Let it come to the community and 
meet in a town meeting, preferably 
not in the school building because 
that again will tie it up with the 
hostile establishment. Meet at the 
YMCA or at some of the halls where 
people gather. Invite the commu- 
nity. I think the people will come 
out if they know they are going to 
be able to speak their piece. 

Before the board and the officials 
go to the ghetto community, how- 
ever, they should understand that 
it may be an extremely difficult 
meeting. Once again, it will be rau- 
cous. The poor people in the ghetto, 
the grass roots as the antipoverty 
movement refers to them, do not 
have the middle-class virtue of po- 
liteness. They will not become po- 
lite, they will make no effort to be 
polite. They will speak bluntly and 
often angrily. There will be accusa- 
tions, and there will be charges and 
countercharges. Face it. Let them 
talk and raise their gripes and know 
that “downtown” came here “to talk 
to us and hear what we have to say, 



so that we don’t have to go on just 
talking to ourselves.” I think today 
we have no choice but to confront 
this kind of situation in order to get 
dialogue in an age of polarization. 

There are many other things that 
need to be done to change the image 
the schools have in the minority 
community. The minority families, 
the mothers especially, are now be- 
coming greatly concerned about the 
education of their children. Years 
ago, that was not true, but now it 
is a fighting issue. The minority 
families see that things are not go- 
ing to change unless their kids can 
get a better start in life, and can get 
a better education. They sense and 
believe that our schools today are 
not teaching the minority pupils 
well. I say this categorically, real- 
izing that no generalization is com- 
pletely true. But the fact is that 
far too many youngsters are coming 
out of the ghetto schools unable to 
read or to compute. When they 
graduate, they are reading at the 
third- and fourth-grade levels in 
many of our large cities. The kids 
get a diploma and say, “Now I’ve 
got it made; I’ve got my education.” 
Then they find they are unemployed 
and unemployable, because they 
don’t have the skills required. 

Why is this happening? Not all 
the fault lies with the schools, of 
course. It’s due also to the fami- 
lies, to the neighborhoods, to every- 
thing else. But it’s been due in part, 
I think, to the fact that many parents 
and children do not feel that the 
materials used in school are relevant 



to them and their lives. The accu- 
sation is not new: school books with 
pictures of little bungalows with 
picket fences around them and a 
patch of grass in the yard. That’s 
a house — the kind of house ghetto 
kids have never seen before. Thus 
they cannot relate to it. Also in the 
books the faces are all white, and 
it’s difficult for the black kids to 
relate to that. 

Perhaps even more important is 
the lack of enough ethnic informa- 
tion in the textbooks — Negro his- 
tory, history of Puerto Rican people, 
Mexican-Americans, and American 
Indians. Either there is a lack of 
this information in most of the ma- 
terials or a distortion of the history. 
This is not only true of public 
schools, it’s true of colleges. 

Perhaps using teacher aides from 
the ghetto community itself can take 
some of the nonteaching duties off 
the teachers. Teachers can concen- 
trate upon doing an even better job 
of teaching. Furthermore, those 
kids can relate to those indigenous 
folks from their own community 
who can talk their language — and it’s 
almost a different language some- 
times, bilingual. I look with interest 
to the fact that Howard University 
is teaching many of its students to 
be bilingual: to learn the ghetto 
language, without which one cannot 
communicate, and then to learn the 
very different downtown language. 
It is important to become or to be 
bilingual in order to have the closest 
kind of communication. 

Now after saying all this, I do 



not attack the schools because of 
the failures I speak of. They are 
failures of all of us. They are the 
failures of our society, failures of 
those of us in the civil rights move- 
ment. They are the failures of all 
of us not to move rapidly enough 
and to understand that for people 
in the minority poor, ghetto com- 
munity we cannot use the same 
techniques and methods that we 
have used among middle-class white 
children. Nor is it relevant today 
to seek to make those children white 
middle-class children. They will 1?- 
sist it. We must, instead, help them 
to encourage their own subculture, 
their language, their art, their dance, 
their music, their history. But hav- 
ing done this, it is not enough. 

The function of the school is far 



greater than any of these individual 
things, however. The black man is 
not only black, he’s also American. 
And he’s also human. What is 
needed is for some major institu- 
tion, after becoming involved in the 
affairs of the community and after 
getting the community involved in 
its affairs, to serve as a link in the 
general sense of the total commu- 
nity. Otherwise, blackness might 
become an isolated fact — and that 
is destructive. The white man and 
the black are both Americans. To- 
gether they must explore the mean- 
ing of that fact, and having found 
the ways to communicate, they must 
explore such meaning. Then per- 
haps they can explore deeper mean- 
ings and help the world. That is the 
meaning of being human. 



CHANGING TIMES — FOR 
STAFF COMMUNICATION 



I nternal communications programs 
in school systems which seem to 
be inadequate may reveal outdated 
administrative thinking, according to 
Claude W. Fawcett, professor of 
school personnel administration, 
University of California at Los An- 
geles. who spoke at a Seminar on 
Internal Communications held by 
the National School Public Rela- 
tions Association at its Center for 
Communication Studies at Santa 
Barbara, California. 

Up sharply from just a few years 
ago is the education level of teach- 
ers, Fawcett told participants. “The 
idea of a school staff composed of 
college graduate teachers is a rela- 
tively new thing,” he said, and this 
means new styles of administration 
and requirements for internal com- 
munication. It is natural and in- 
evitable that today’s teachers want 
to offer ideas about the operation 
of the schools in which they are 
employed. “They will be heard. If 
choked off, they will go elsewhere 
to talk,” Fawcett warned. Because 
school systems are :he “original de- 
centralized organization,” he said, 
“effective internal communication 
bears a vital relationship to quality 
performance. Teaching is a lonely 
task. Of necessity, we must rely 



upon self-motivation and must offer 
reassurance that things done well 
are worth repeating.” 

How do you know if you have 
internal communications troubles? 
Richard W. Maxfield, director of 
classified personnel, Los Angeles 
City Schools, pointed to these signs: 
(1) instructions don’t seem to gee 
followed, (2) there is little evidence 
that instructions are read, (3) lack 
of respect for management, (4) nu- 
merous work postponements and in- 
terruptions because of misunder- 
standings, and (5) an excessive 
number of questions are being asked. 

Like the teaching staff, the non- 
teaching employees also respond to 
recognition and good communica- 
tion. “See that employees get 
straight answers to the questions 
they bring to their supervisors,” 
Maxfield said. “If this is not done, 
you can be sure employees will go 
somewhere to get them answered.” 
Don’t make easy assumptions 
about what will happen to your com- 
munications. He said notices about 
Los Angeles classified job openings 
f-equently never reached classified 
employees via the school mail be- 
cause it was assumed thai secre- 
taries would know proper routing. 
This problem disappeared after 
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notes were written to building secre- 
taries asking for help in getting simi- 
lar communications delivered to the 
proper persons. Help of the secre- 
taries association also was enlisted. 



THE SEARCHERS 

Although the role of effective in- 
ternal communication in institutional 
success has rarely been carefully 
identified or understood, some lead- 
ers are very alert to this factor and 
busily seek ways to solve commu- 
nication problems. 

“Even in a relatively small dis- 
trict of some 120 employees, I found 
it was difficult to communicate 
with all personnel concerning school 
board actions and decisions,” re- 
ported Superintendent Kenton E. 
Stephens, Riverside, Illinois. Board 
meeting minutes were sent to each 
building, but this was not effective. 
Solution: a two-page summary of 
actions sent next day to every 
employee. 

At Salem, Oregon, where less 
than half the staff has been with the 
system as long as five years, a spe- 
cial committee has been set up to 
find better ways of internal com- 
munication. “Perhaps some of us 
‘old-timers’ too often assume, be- 
cause periodic explanations of the 
responsibilities of central office staff 
members are made, or district poli- 
cies are discussed, that everyone is 
‘tuned in,* ” observed Superinten- 
dent Charles Schmidt. “We are find- 
ing that this is not the case.” 



Superintendent Robert L. Chis- 
holm, Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
told administrators recently that 
staff and community communica- 
tions have become increasingly 
important. “Principals especially 
should be responsive to persons in 
the community if they hope to re- 
ceive the cooperation necessary to 
improve the schools,” he said. 
“Principals should ask themselves, 
‘How do I hear my community?’ ” 

So important is good school- 
community relations to successful 
innovating that the Suffolk County, 
New York, Educational Center for 
Supplementary Services has estab- 
lished an inservice course of 14 two- 
hour sessions for teaching personnel. 
The assistant to the superintendent 
of Hauppauge, New York, schools 
is the instructor. 

More than 500 teachers and other 
Los Angeles schools employees have 
enrolled in an experimental inservice 
course in Spanish designed specifi- 
cally to help improve communica- 
tions between schools and parents 
with little or no knowledge of 
English. 

A free “Dial for Education In- 
formation” service permits any Illi- 
nois teacher to direct dial a number 
at Hinsdale, Illinois, and get a 
taped phone report on some aspect 
of innovative educational practices. 
Material is developed by the Illinois 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion and recorded by a well-known 
radio-TV announcer. Illinois Bell 
Telephone Company cooperated in 
development of the service. 



Adapted from an address by Carroll B. Hanson, 
director of the publications and information 
department, Seattle, Washington, Public Schools. 
The address was presented at a conference of 
scnool administrators in Portland, Oregon, 
sponsored by the Oregon State Department of 
Education in cooperation with the Oregon 
Association of School Administrators. 



THUS SPAKE DOSTOEVSKI! 



I t is important to define the rela- 
tionship of the public relations 
director to the superintendent. Un- 
der the systems approach to admin- 
istration, the public relations director 
is only one member of the superin- 
tendent’s team. The public relations 
director should, as he does in most 
districts, report directly to the super- 
intendent, and he should, like other 
team members, contribute whatever 
special skill he has to the solution 
of the many proble ns which beset a 
superintendent today. 

The public relations director is 
not a policy maker — although he 
may make policy suggestions from 
time to time. He is not the captain 
of the ship. He is, by comparison, 
somewhat like the navigator. In 
other words, he does not determine 
the cargo, the ports of call, or the 
payroll of the crew. But he watches 
the winds, the tides, and the stars. 
He raises questions. He plans. He 
waits. Finally, he recommends to 
the superintendent how and when 
the case for the school board and 
the superintendent should be pre- 



sented to the public and the school 
district employees. 

There is not complete agreement, 
by any means, on the role of the 
school public relations practitioner. 
The National School Public Rela- 
tions Association (NSPRA) is well 
aware of this. A committee on 
standards was appointed to study 
this and to bring recommendations 
to the 1968 NSPRA Seminar in San 
Francisco. 

What does the public relations 
man think about? He thinks about 
questions which are likely to vex 
the superintendent and the school 
board. Here is a sample list: 

CHANGES IN CURRICULUM 
AND TEACHING METHODS 

When we look toward tomorrow, 
with its social problems, political 
demands, and worldwide business 
opportunities, it is clear that to- 
morrow’s citizen will have to be 
better equipped than we are in for- 
eign languages and in the basic abil- 
ity to seek out, analyze, and solve 
complex problems. University stu- 
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dents have already pushed into to- 
morrow’s world, with consequent 
upheavals on many campuses over 
academic, moral, and social issues. 
High school students will not be 
far behind. 

In telling the story of curriculum 
and instructional needs, public re- 
lations programs will have to be 
more sophisticated than in the past. 
Curriculum changes are difficult to 
dramatize because their effect, like 
good teaching, is almost impercepti- 
ble except over a very long period 
of time. There is no explosion. 
Rather there is slow growth, like the 
acorn becoming an oak. 

In Seattle, right now and for some 
months, we have been thinking 
about ways of explaining the con- 
tinuous progress concept and an ex- 
perimental learning center. 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS 

The changing curriculum and 
teaching methods will force radical 
changes in buildings and raise ques- 
tions. 

For example: 

“Why not multistoried instead of 
single?” 

“Why is so much land needed?” 
“Why carpeting?” 

“Why swimming pools?” 

“Why computers?” 

“Why flexible space?” 

“What is a learning center?” 
These and many other questions 
must be answered over and over 
again through the public relations 
program. 



TEACHER NEGOTIATIONS 

A new kind of teaching corps will 
be needed to, handle the new cur- 
riculum. The new teachers will be 
professional in every respect. 

Tomorrow’s teachers will operate 
in a greatly expanded hierarchy and 
salaries will be somewhat greater 
than they now are for the top teach- 
ers. It will not be necessary for a 
teacher to become an administrator 
merely to get a decent salary. 

Negotiations will accelerate de- 
cision-making in education, with the 
school board members and the su- 
perintendent on one side of the table 
and the profession on the other. 

The public must be constantly 
reassured that, despite negotiations, 
the school board is not abdicating 
final authority for policy making 
vested in it by voters and the state. 

DE FACTO SEGREGATION 

This is a cancer in our land. It 
must be removed or it will destroy 
democracy and turn America into 
a police state. How to reduce segre- 
gation and start integration is one of 
the most crucial questions of the day. 
Its solution will require the closest 
collaboration between school board 
and other governmental bodies. The 
public relations office can assist by 
issuing teacher inservice informa- 
tion; by pointing out that the white 
population has as great a stake in 
the solution of the problem as does 
the Negro; by highlighting the 
achievements cf Negro teachers and 
students; by involving Negro citizens 



in school affairs; by backing up a 
voluntary transfer program; by keep- 
ing communication channels open 
between the white and the Negro 
community. 

THE EDUCATION-INDUSTRIAL 
COMPLEX 

This topic deserves an entire 
speech. I can only touch on 't. here. 
Such a partnership is roughly com- 
parable to our military-industrial 
complex, and it presents the public 
with this very tough question: Shall 
the federal government assume the 
major share of financial support and 
policy direction for our schools? 

The answer will depend largely 
upon how much strength — local, 
state, and national — school boards 
can maintain and how well they can 
keep their constituents informed. 

Following is a description of what 
the school board and superintendent 
are doing in Seattle about public 
relations and school support. 

THE LABORATORY 

As background, let me sketch in 
the laboratory situation. Seattle is 
a booming city of more than half a 
million people, with a public school 
enrollment of around 95.000, and 
a staff of about 6,400, operating 
1 1 8 schools. 

The school district has a budget 
of more than $70 million a year, of 
which about 20 percent depends on 
the annual passage of a special mill- 
age levy. The Washington state con- 
stitution requires a 60 percent ma- 



jority to pass a levy, and also re- 
quires a voter turnout equal to 40 
percent of the number which voted 
in the preceding general election. 

So far as I know, the requirements 
for passing a levy in Seattle are the 
most rigorous faced in any large 
city of the nation. 

We have been fortunate, however. 
Since 1957, when the annual special 
levy was adopted as a regular effort 
to finance quality education, the levy 
has always passed, with one excep- 
tion, either the first or second time 
around. For instance, voters passed 
a $43 million bond issue in Septem- 
ber 1966 by a 60 percent plus ma- 
jority; a $15 million operating levy 
in January 1967 by an 84.2 percent 
majority; and a $17Vi million oper- 
ating levy in November 1967 by a 
67 percent majority. 

With this background in mind, it 
is not surprising that the public re- 
lations program in Seattle has the 
solid support of everybody con- 
cerned with quality education, from 
the school board and the superin- 
tendent to the staff in every school, 
as well as virtually every major or- 
ganization in Seattle. 

POLICY— NOT MAYBE 

Nothing happens in a school pub - 
lic relations program unless it is a 
stated policy of the school board 
and the firm conviction of the su- 
perintendent that the public shall be 
informed and that the school system 
shall give full support to the public 
relations department. I cannot stress 
this fact too strongly. 
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Lacking this policy, it would be 
impossible to: 

1. Adequately staff the depart- 
ment. 

2. Clothe it with authority to 
make decisions. 

3. Give direction to school em- 
ployees. 

4 . Acquire the funds to conduct 
a program of publications, slide 
presentations, motion pictures, re- 
search, and special events. 

The long-range purpose of the 
public relations program is to make 
an impact on a substantial majority 
of the voters in Seattle and maintain, 
if not increase, the normal commit- 
ment that our citizens hold toward 
quality education. The immediate 
purpose is always to pass the annual 
levy — that slender thread which sus- 
pends disaster. 

There are three phases to the total 
Seattle public relations program. 
They are: (1) an institutional city- 
wide program, (2) a decentralized 
community relations program, (3) 
a levy information program. 

All of the programs are planned, 
budgeted, and put into writing for 
the superintendent’s approval about 
six months before the beginning of 
the next fiscal year. 

Once approved, it is the responsi- 
bility of the director of the publica- 
tions and information department to 
execute the programs outlined, with 
the help of staff, outside consultants, 
and a variety of school employees, 
PTA members, and other citizens. 

At this time the public relations 
group of Seattle schools is com- 



posed of nine people, full or part- 
time, including a supervisor of in- 
formation, a conference coordinator, 
the editor of the Seattle Schools 
newsletter, an artist and production 
manager, and five secretaries. 

The central public relations staff 
operates in Seattle as a silent part- 
ner to the superintendent. I say 
silent because in education it is es- 
sential that the superintendent or 
school board president speak to the 
public on major issues. No one can 
substitute for them. 

The central public relations staff 
plans, creates, services, assigns, and 
evaluates across the whole gamut of 
public relations activity. 

But if its name were “Legion” it 
could not begin to carry out all the 
programs that it sets in operation. 

There is some danger, not to 
mention inefficiency, in a public re- 
lations office trying to do more than 
it should. Walter Lippmann’s state- 
ment in The Good Society is appli- 
cable. He said: “It is generally 
supposed that the increasing com- 
plexity of the social order requires 
an increasing direction from offi- 
cials. My own view is, rather, that 
as affairs become more intricate, 
more extended in time and space, 
more involved and interrelated, over- 
head direction by the officials has to 
become simpler, less intensive, les? 
direct, more general.” 

Now a word about the city-wide 
institutional communications pro- 
gram. Its main purpose is to in- 
crease support for the school system 
(as distinguished from a single, local 



school) by building civic pride in 
the program and confidence in the 
school board and superintendent. It 
presents a concept far beyond thv 
local do-it-yourself school; a con- 
cept which might be summed up as 
“Big Schools, Big Business.” The 
focus is on the interrelationship of 
the schools with the total commu- 
nity, particularly the fact that a good 
school system means a better eco- 
nomic climate, attractive to new 
industries, beneficial to property 
values, and conducive to full em- 
ployment, trained manpower, and 
a higher standard of living. This 
concept appeals strongly to indus- 
trial and labor organizations, and 
other city-wide organizations. 

We like the line in Look maga- 
zine’s story on Seattle’s business 
education program. It said, “Local 
businessmen love Seattle s business 

education program.” 

But in order to disseminate this 
concept we have to report more fre- 
quently to civic organizations and 
citizens in general and submit our 
school system programs and budgets 
to much closer scrutiny than we 
ever have in the past. We expect 
to have tough questions asked, and 
the board and superintendent expect 
to live : n the glare of publicity. Re- 
porting to the public is routine fo r 
successful corporations One of them 
reports 12 times a year to million!, 
of stockholders at a cost of thou- 
sands of dollars. 

The institutional program deals 
with material of a systemwide na- 
ture, such as board policy, the 



budget, board and administration 
views on state legislation, and lately, 
federal programs, professional nego- 
tiations, and de facto segregation. 
Material is sent to Seattle daily 
newspapers, four television stations, 
several magazines, a dozen radio 
stations, 15 weeklies, and 20 special 
area publications. 

Researchers tell us that the usual 
instruments of mass communication 
(television, radio, the press, and 
magazines) cannot by themselves 
change opinion. It is interesting to 
note, also, that Walter Cronkite re- 
cently stated that “the public needs 
to know a great deal more than we 
in television can communicate to 
them. Somehow or other, we have 
to teach the American people to seek 
more information. . . .” 

In practice, therefore, we are 
placing less reliance on the mass 
media than we used to. However, 
we do not discount the mass media 
and we welcome all the time and 
space we can get. But in the past 
several years, in Seattle, we have 
paid more attention to weekly news- 
papers, and we havi built up our 
own supplementary communications 
channels which can be focused at 
will on special publics and can carry 
tiews which is important to the 
school board but not sufficiently dra- 
matic or immediate to gain accep- 
tance by the mass media. 

We need our own channels of 
communication, for example, to the 
teaching corps and other personnel 
in the school system; we need our 
own channels to key citizens; and 
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we need our own channels to reach 
a nationwide audience of potential 
employees in the teacher training 
institutions of America. Schools 
need to fight much harder for their 
share of priceless talent. 

We, therefore, send to each school 
home, each month, a copy of Seattle 
Schools newsletter. We also send 
a copy to every member of the 
Seattle schools staff, as well as to 
key citizens, and leading teacher 
training institutions. Our total print- 
ing each month is 80,000 copies. 
We send out a weekly Guide to the 
entire staff. We also prepare films 
and color-slide presentations on a 
variety of topics of public interest, 
such as “The Knowledge Explo- 
sion,” “Business Education,” and 
“Let’s Go to Kindergarten.” These 
are usually 20 minutes in duration, 
and can be booked for service clubs 
and lodges. The slide presentations 
are complete with a script and a 
projector. Last year we offered six 
different presentations, which were 
viewed by nearly 10,000 civic lead- 
ers. We are now planning to go 
further with sound and color mo- 
tion pictures. This is expensive but 
necessary. 

We also prepare news conference 
materials, speeches, and statements; 
operate a clipping service and a 
special photo service. 

We also arrange for superinten- 
dent’s luncheons with the officers of 
city-wide organizations. These 
luncheons are off-the-record. They 
have done a great deal to bring key 
leaders into intimate contact with 



the school system and have had the 
general effect of creating an atmos- 
phere of trust as well as clear com- 
munication. 

The superintendent’s luncheon 
program this past year included the 
top officers of the Chamber of 
Commerce, the King County La- 
bor Council, Seattle Council of 
Churches, the Municipal League, the 
Bar Association, the Telephone 
Company, the presidents of nearby 
colleges and universities, the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, the 
League of Women Voters, and the 
chairmen of our Area Citizens Com- 
mittees, to name a few. 

We work with “mediating” groups, 
such as the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. We have just finished our 
first big Fine Arts Festival with 
them, and the Chamber just spon- 
sored and completed distribution of 
200,000 copies of our 1967-68 
Handbook. 

We have a speaker’s bureau which 
distributes, at the beginning of each 
school year, a program booklet, 
complete with pictures of available 
speakers and topics. 

We are currently reviewing our 
organizational contacts, setting up 
late spring and summer citizen 
budget sessions. 

So much for the institutional pro- 
gram — the city-wide effort to build 
understanding and a commitme"*. 

The decentralized community re- 
lations program is based on the 
theory that each school must be in 
good shape on its communications 
or the whole system will suffer. In 



addition, this program reaches those 
persons who are loyal only to their 
local school and do not comprehend 
the total school system. 

We have divided Seattle into 12 
areas, using the senior high school 
attendance boundaries, for the most 
part. The heart of the program 
centers around citizen advisory com- 
mittees. We are now considering 
some expansion of this “grass' roots 
citizen involvement. 

We may establish twelve Area 
Citizens Advisory Committees, each 
composed of about a dozen leading 
citizens, appointed by the school 
board, on nomination of the prin- 
cipals. Each committee would elect 
its own chairman and plan its own 
program. This would include school 
visits and independent study. Every 
other month, the 12 chairmen would 
have breakfast with the superinten- 
dent and school board. Since one 
third of the membership would 
change each year, a new mediating 
group would be formed each year 
and, hopefully, its influence would 
permeate the community. We would 
select citizens who are prominent in 
business and labor. 

We also have a Program and Ex- 
hibits Committee of principals, who 
are busy all during the school year 
booking and showing color-slide pre- 
sentations to the Rotary, Kiwanis, 
Lions, and other service clubs and 
lodges in its area. We frequently 
have five showings a day throughout 
the city. In addition, this committee 
books youth groups into retirement 
homes during Christmas to sing 



carols and give readings. 

This committee periodically sets 
up and services counter exhibits in 
such places as banks, beauty parlors, 
drug stores, and medical offices for 
such booklets as “Where the Money 
Goes,” “A World of Learning,” 
“Problems tnd Progress,” and “Peo- 
ple Are Aoiving.” 

We have a Roster Committee of 
high school principals who screen 
new names in the area, delete the 
names of persons who depart the 
area, and constantly keep our IBM 
mailing lists up to date. 

The Special Levy Committee of 
principals goes into action about two 
months before the date of the annual 
levy election. 

It is obvious — and important 
that no one principal or committee 
has a very burdensome assignment. 
This is desirable because the public 
relations work of the principals 
comes on top of their other work. 
But by splitting up the program into 
small, manageable segments, the 
total job gets done and, in the opin- 
ion of many citizens, the commu- 
nity relations program is effective. 
But we are constantly evaluating it. 

I am certain that we can make ma- 
jor improvements in the future. 

My own observation is that many 
of our principals are finding in com- 
munity relations a whole new field 
of interest. Most of them are re- 
vealing a genuine talent for involv- 
ing their communities in the school 
enterprise. 

I would venture to predict that 
(1) public relations will become 
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part of the principal’s regular re- 
sponsibilities to an increasing de- 
gree, and (2) it is only a matter of 
time before our schools of educa- 
tion will offer substantial prepara- 
tion on public relations to its ad- 
ministration majors. 

At the moment, our schools of 
education are very weak in this field. 
A recent study sponsored by Project 
Public Information revealed that 
only 60 out of 131 institutions that 
prepare superintendents give them 
any courses in public information. 
Those that do, offer courses taught 
by educators and not by specialists 
in communication. Only seven in- 
stitutions of higher learning prepare 
educational public information offi- 
cers. In November 1967, a con- 
ference, including deans and school 
public relations personnel, was 
called at Stanford University to con- 
sider this matter. It was unani- 
mously felt that school administra- 
tors, particularly future superinten- 
dents, should receive a solid course 
in public relations as an integral part 
of their graduate school program. 

But clearly, today, it is the prin- 
cipal who is the key man in public 
relations. It is the principal who is 
closest to the people and who can 
give us the most reliable feedback. 

THE LEVY PROGRAM 

The levy information program is 
carried out by a coordinator, again 
a talented principal or vice-princi- 
pal, who is brought in for two 
months immediately before the levy 
election. Six months prior to his 



arrival, a citizens committee has 
been established and a campaign 
timetable has been prepared. It is 
the duty of this coordinator to put 
the campaign into motion. 

The timetable calls for a rapid, 
and somewhat frantic, succession of 
events: fund raising, briefing field 
workers, securing endorsements, pre- 
paring materials, and giving undi- 
vided attention to a thousand-and- 
one details. Endorsements are im- 
portant, if only because they would 
be conspicuous by their absence. 
They are also important because 
researchers are finding that it is im- 
possible to communicate with an 
individual in isolation from the 
groups to which he belongs or would 
like to belong. We use “mediating” 
groups, which finance and run their 
own subsidiary campaigns. We may 
also mount a subsidiary campaign 
involving all the school districts in 
Puget Sound area. 

After the campaign, there is an 
analysis of the vote. There are also 
“thank you” letters to hundreds of 
individuals, particularly to PTA 
members, who are the real backbone 
of our campaign. I would consider 
the campaign to be a “booster shot,” 
so to speak, to increase the effect 
of the year-around programs just 
described. 

“We d."* not use every known 
campaign technique in any one cam- 
paign, because we have to have an 
election every year. I believe that 
almost any tax or bond election 
could be won once by an all-out 
effort. But an all-out campaign 



every year would hurt us over th.5 
long pull. 

THE MESSAGE 

This brings me to the nature of 
the message that we try to commu- 
nicate through all the network of 
organizations and contacts and 
through all the media at our disposal. 

Facts alone are not enough. There 
must be an intimation of faith, hope, 
and pride in their association with 
the individual citizen. There must 
be an emotional ingredient as well as 
an appeal to reason. 

The quality in a large city school 
system is so complex th^t the aver- 
age voter cannot fully comprehend 
it. And he can only grasp it partially 
with a great deal of study and at- 
tention by reading in-depth coverage 
and visiting classrooms. 

Only the school board and the 
superintendent can really have the 
total picture of a quality school sys- 
tem clearly in focus. 

Therefore, the board and the ad- 
ministration must ask the voters to 
accept the stamp of approval given 
by key leaders who have become 
involved in depth in some part of the 
school program and have seen its 
quality with their own eyes. 

The board and administration 
must ask the voter to accept the 
communication of isolated achieve- 
ments in the school system as an 
adequate token of the total quality 
of the system. 

The board must ask the voter to 



accept the endorsement and find- 
ings, for example, of a board-ap- 
pointed citizens study committee on 
the budget, the integration program, 
or the validity of a special levy. 

The public must take the board 
and superintendent in good faith on 
many issues, and this is why a much 
more intensive i >rt must be made 
in many scho ! dn nets to acquaint 
the public with uoard members and 
the superintendent. 

The time is upon us when the 
school community relations pro- 
grams must create a climate of faith 
as well as a flow of fact. 

The most delicate and imponant 
task of public relations is to keep 
the channels of communication open 
to both the staff and the general 
public. No matter how acrimonious 
the debates may become, no matter 
how tempers flare along a wide 
battlefront, the public relations arm 
of your organization must never 
break off diplomatic relations with 
either inside or outside groups. 
Those groups which oppose you to- 
day may join you tomorrow if the 
way is left open. 

A quotation from Dostoevski con- 
veys, better than I can, the general 
idea underlying all effective public 
relations programs. Dostoevski said: 

“If the people around you are 
spiteful and callous and will not 
hear you, fall down before them and 
beg their forgiveness, for in truth 
you are to blame for their not want- 
ing to hear you.” 
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T he stature of public relations in 
U.S. school districts has reached 
the point that the largest are much 
more likely to have a full-time PR 
director than not. A recent survey 
of 198 school districts, including the 
big ones, revealed that 60 percent 
had full-time directors. An addi- 
tional 18 percent had part-time 
directors. 

The information is contained in 
The Administration of PR Programs 
in Local School Systems, 1966-67, 
published by the Educational Re- 
search Service, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C, 
20036. 

Ninety percent of the full-time 
directors stated that they report di- 
rectly to the school superintendent. 
As might have been expected, the 
survey revealed that very few of the 
persons actually have a “public re- 



lations” label in their position titles 
even though there is a common 
tendency to apply the term “public 
relations” to almost any activity de- 
signed to interpret the school pro- 
gram to the community. 

The survey disclosed a tremen- 
dous spread in salaries of school 
PR directors and coordinators in the 
larger districts (25,000 enrollment 
up) — from a top of $24,000 to a 
low of $6,500. Most full-time di- 
rectors had staff assistance but a 
few said they had no he'p. A good 
many of the PR men said they were 
not expected to provide PR counsel. 
Only one half said they advised the 
school board. One third gave ad- 
vice to the superintendent’s council 
(although 45 percent said they held 
membership in such a council). 
About 22 percent provided advisory 
assistance to curriculum councils. 



Adapted from an address by David E. Smoker, 
presently on leave from his position as public 
information and publications director for the 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, schools, to serve as 
administrative assistant for dissemination, 
Southwestern Cooperative Educational Laboratory. 
The address was presented at a seminar in Santa 
Barbara, California, on “Effective Information 
Dissemination of Educational Innovations,” sponsored 
by the National School Public Relations Association. 



STRATEGIC ASPECTS OF 
INNOVATION DISSEMINATION 



T he old admonition to “mind 
our P’s and Q’s” has numerous 
indirect and several very direct ap- 
plications to the strategies of inno- 
vation dissemination. 

A study of the origin of the ex- 
pression revealed three explanations, 
each somewhat analogous to com- 
munications problems. 

One explanation is that “mind 
your P’s and Q’s” was a warning 
given to printing apprentices as they 
sorted letter type back into the cases. 
In lower case type, it is very easy to 
confuse the two letters, since they 
are identical except for the direction 
of the loop. Since one major dis- 
semination tool is the printed word, 
the warning to mind our P's and Q’s 
in connection with printed materials 
is appropriate. 

A second explanation of the ex- 
pression goes back to the French 
dancing-masters of ihe time of 
Louis XIV. They had to teach peo- 
ple to bow and curtsey as part of 
the minuet. At that time, the wear- 
ing of large periwigs was in vogue, 
so one had to be careful not to bow 



so low as to lose the wig. Dance 
students, therefore, were admon- 
ished to watch both their pieds 
(their feet) and their queues (or 
wigs). This second explanation 
might be related, with its bowing 
and curtseying, to the good human 
relations and the face-to-face com- 
munication needed for an effective 
dissemination program. 

Finally, the third source of the 
expression dates back to the Eng- 
lish and early American public 
houses, or pubs. It is> said that the 
pubkeeper would tally the evening’s 
drinks by making marks under either 
a P (for pint) or Q (for quart), 
dependin[ ;pon the size of the ale 
which one ordered. Thus, if one 
did not want to be overcharged, it 
paid him to mind whether the pub- 
keeper marked under the P or the Q. 

This analogy is broad, out per- 
haps the most important of the three. 
It reminds me of bottles, and bottles 
remind me that there are various 
means of disseminating information 
— ranging all the way from messages 
in floatixig bottles to bouncing high 
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frequency signals to the other side 
of the earth via Telstar satellites. 

It is important to explore the 
many shortcomings of the floating 
bottle method of dissemination. For 
one thing, it is unbelievably slow. 
For another, the bottle may never 
reach anyone; or it may reach some- 
one who feels that the only fit place 
for floating debris is the trash can. 
It may drift to someone who doesn’t 
speak the same language as the one 
used in the bottled message. Finally, 
if we are trying to reach a large 
number of people with our message, 
an awful lot of bottles are going to 
be wasted. 

It is with a mixture of horror and 
sadness that public relations profes- 
sionals observe large numbers of 
present-day educators, who claim to 
be educating young people to live 
in the twenty-first century, but who 
are still in the floating bottle era 
themselves when it comes to com- 
municating. With no attempt what- 
ever to identify the audiences they 
are trying to reach, and with no de- 
termination of the best media for 
reaching their audiences, they hope- 
fully set their bottles adrift in the 
sea of humanity and optimistically 
assume that everybody is going to 
get the message. 

There are five P’s and three Q’s 
which I think are specifically es- 
sential to strategic dissemination 
programs. The five P’s are: plan- 
ning, publics, person-to-person tp- 
proaches, publications and the press. 
The three Q’s are: questions, quick- 
ness, and quality. 



Before I elaborate on these P’s 
and Q’s, let me stress one very im- 
portant point. By talking about 
some of the essential principles of 
effective dissemination, I do not 
mean to imply that all that needs to 
be done is to put the nuts and bolts 
together according to a diagram 
and the result will be instant com- 
munication. For while there is a 
science to communication, there is 
also an art. The P’s and Q’s are a 
good base upon which to build, but 
the real success of the dissemina- 
tion program will depend, in large 
measure, upon the imagination, cre- 
ativity, and artistry of the people 
who are directly responsible for pro- 
ducing and carrying out the pro- 
gram. This is creative dissemina- 
tion. It is the art which undergird', 
strategic innovation dissemination. 

Those of you who are responsible 
for dissemination related to educa- 
tional innovations need all of the 
strategy you can musttr. You face 
at least four big handicaps, simply 
because you are concerned with in- 
novations. -First, you are flying in 
the face of one of the major psycho- 
logical barriers to communication: 
Human beings have an unwilling- 
ness to absorb ideas that conflict 
with their secure attitudes. Peop’e 
don’t like the boat to rock. Yet 
thore of us who are concerned with 
edui ational innovations, are deliber- 
ately trying tc rock the boat. 

A second severe problem is that 
we are disseminating information 
about things which are not very 
familiar to people. This unfamil- 






iarity with the subject of your dis- 
semination effort is another big bar- 
rier to real communication. 

Third, innovative projects develop 
a jargon understandable only to 
those directly involved in the proj- 
ect, and the temptation is to make 
wide use c f that clever jargon in the 
dissemination effort. This is a mis- 
take. Instea 1, 1 heartily recommend 
a simple solution to this barrier: 
Use English in your dissemination. 

Fourth, and hopefully this is a 
diminishing problem, all of us who 
are attempting to disseminate in- 
formation about federally funded 
projects still face some inherent 
resistance and resentment about fed- 
eral aid to education. 

These kinds of special communi- 
cation problems related to dissemi- 
nation about innovations simply add 
emphasis, I think, to the admonition 
that all of us have got to mind our 
P’s and Q’s. 

PLANNING 

The first P on my list is planning. 
It is at once the simplest, and yet 
the hardest, step in developing stra- 
tegic dissemination programs. With- 
out advance planning, however, it is 
impossible to have an effective dis- 
semination program. Good com- 
munication doesn’t just happen. 
Good communication, good PR, 
come from careful, strategic plan- 
ning and then lots of hard work. 

This planning must include an 
analysis of what it is we are trying 
to do. Why disseminate? For what 
purpose? To whom? If we refer to 
the Title III guidelines, they sug- 



gest the answers to some of these 
questions: “To assure that educa- 
tional improvements are shared and 
pitfalls avoided, to stimulate coop- 
erative efforts, and to gain public 
support for, and understanding of, 
Title III activities (there’s the pur- 
pose, the answer to ‘why dissemi- 
nate?’) the educational community 
(there’s the ‘to whom?’) should 
know about the existence of any 
significant innovations, creative ap- 
proaches, or exemplary programs, 
and the public (another ‘who’) 
should be informed of activities 
which are being planned or operated 
under Title III. (And here comes 
another answer to ‘why dissemi- 
nate?’) Public interest and support 
are not only desirable but essential 
to realization of the goal of phasing 
out federal participation in Title III 
projects through local funding.” 
Planning, then, must concern it- 
self with what we have which needs 
to be disseminated, whom we must 
reach with our communications pro- 
gram, and what communication tools 
will best do the job at hand. And 
the job at hand is not just to give 
information. If local sources are to 
take over these innovative programs 
and continue them when the federal 
pump-priming is ovei, the job is to 
gain acceptance and active support, 
not just understanding. 

PUBLICS 

The first P — planning— also m- 
'ives the other four. The second 
publics, is perhaps the most im- 
portant consideration in planning for 
dissemination. 
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Notice that the word is plural — 
publics. There is no such thing as 
a general public which can be 
reached with a single communica- 
tion medium. There are a lot of 
publics, and the most effective tool 
for communicating with one of them 
— educators, for example — may not 
be the same as the one for effective 
communication with another public 
— taxpayers, for example. 

At this point, I cam ot underline 
heavily enough the public which is 
of first priority in our planning if 
we want to reach any goal, and un- 
fortunately, it is the public most 
often neglected in our communica- 
tions effort. I am speaking of the 
internal public — staff members and 
employees, the people ^directly re- 
lated to the center, or project, or 
school system.* If our own members 
do not fully understand our goals, 
and if they do not fully support those 
goals, any attempt to win the sup- 
port of external publics is almost 
certainly doomed from the start. 

This most important segment of 
the public is often overlooked be- 
cause we assume communication is 
taking place within the organization. 
One of the nation’s leading PR men 
has made what I consider to be a 
very profound observation. He said 
“the great enemy of communication 
is the illusion of it.” A newsletter 
is published, a staff meeting is held, 
and it appears that we have com- 
municated. This is often an illusion. 

Study after study shows that the 
top executive in any organization is 



often suffering from the illusion of 
communication within the organiza- 
tion. He assumes that his super- 
visory hierarchy provides a clear 
channel of vertical communication, 
both upward and downward, and 
that lateral interdepartmental com- 
munication is equally reliable. Ac- 
tually, as Robert N. McMurry ob- 
served in an article in the Harvard 
Business Review , “most levels of 
supervision are less communication 
centers than communication bar- 
riers. ... In effect, the typical chief 
executive is the prisoner of his posi- 
tion communications-wise. He is 
largely irsulated from the everyday 
realities of the enterprise he leads.” 

In considering publics for dis- 
semination, then, the internal public 
— the organization’s employees — 
must be placed at the top of the list. 

To illustrate strategic planning 
with regard to which pub’ics need 
to be reached, and how, I am going 
to use one Albuquerque, New Mex- 
ico, program as an example. 

After 35 years on a 6-3-3 plan 
for our elementary, junior high, and 
senior high grade levels, we began 
a pilot 5-3-4 program involving 12 
schools. It was begun smoothly, 
because of a planned communica- 
tion program designed to get to 
certain publics. The planning took 
place more than a year earlier. 

The superintendent’s cabinet, 
which meets every week for a free 
and open discussion of problems, 
current events, and advance plan- 
ning, saw the opportunity to try a 
departure from the 6-3-3 plan with 






the anticipated opening of a new 
high school in the fall of 1966. We 
had long wanted to try a “middle 
school” pilot on a 5-3-4 plan, but 
had not been able to do it because 
population growth had kept the 
buildings jammed to capacity. Open- 
ing of the new high school gave the 
room necessary to house four grade 
levels at both the new school and 
the one which it relieved, and we 
wanted to take advantage of this 
opportunity. 

Immediately we recognized a big 
communication problem : rocking 

the boat on something which has 
been an accepted way of life for 35 
years. 

We identified publics, and the 
probable reactions of each of these 
publics to a proposal, and then we 
planned a dissemination program. 

For starters, we had a clear con- 
sensus among the top administra- 
tors. All of us could see many 
potential advantages to getting the 
ninth graders out of the junior high, 
along with their Carnegie unit prob- 
lem, and of getting the sixth graders 
into a middle school situation offer- 
ing far more comprehensive facilities 
than we have in our elementary 
schools. 

The superintendent then sounded 
out another public — members of the 
board of education — on an informal 
basis, and found them eager to sup- 
port the pilot program. 

The cabinet then discussed the 
other publics which needed to be 
reached, in what order, and through 
what media. We felt the key to the 



whole idea was an acceptance by 
the middle school principals and 
their faculties, since this level would 
involve the greatest departure front 
status quo. We agreed that if we 
did not have the eager commitment 
of this group to do the necessary 
preparation for such a change, we 
would abandon the idea. 

The superintendent then talked, 
individually, with all junior high 
school principals in the feeder areas 
of the two high schools in question. 
He asked them to consider the ques- 
tion with their faculties, and make 
it clear that they were under no 
shadow if they or their faculties did 
rot wish to be involved. 

After several weeks of discussion, 
three junior high schools indicated 
they were willing to give it a try. 
We then went to work in earnest to 
reach all of the publics involved. 
The total administrative group, both 
central office and principals, was in- 
formed as to what was under way. 
One of the knottiest problems, we 
knew, was going to be discontinuing 
the interschoo 1 athletic program, 
the three middle schools, with all the 
implications this had for displace- 
ment of coaches, disappointed ninth- 
grade football players, and angiy 
parents of disappointed ninth-grade 
football players. The athletic direc- 
tor began to work with the coaches’ 
group, and the principals began to 
disseminate information to parents 
about the proposal, stressing the 
advantages which they saw in the 
middle school approach. 

Knowing that the word would 
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begin to spread rapidly at this point, 
we began to make use of the mass 
media. The three junior high prin- 
cipals prepared printed announce- 
ments to all parents in their com- 
munities, agreed on a given date 
to send them home with students, 
and the information office prepared 
a news release for the newspapers, 
radio and television stations which 
quoted from the parent announce- 
ments. 

This first public release noted 
that the possibility of such a pilot 
program was under study, listed the 
advantages which might be gained 
from such a change, and frankly 
discussed some of the problems. It 
wis designed to encourage some 
feedback, some reaction, from the 
parents and students. We got plenty: 
concerns about the disappearance of 
football, cheer leaders, etc.; fear and 
disappointment from ninth graders 
who, instead of being the top dog 
at Ernie Pyle Junior High, were go- 
ing to be low man on the totem at 
Rio Grande High as freshmen; con- 
cerns from parents about sixth grad- 
ers having to ride the bus all the 
way to the middle school instead of 
staying in their neighborhood; ques- 
tions about what the sixth-grade 
instructional program would be like. 

Because we already had the com- 
mitment of the three faculties, they 
had the answers to these concerns 
and could talk about the many ad- 
vantages which they saw. PTA 
meetings and student councils served 
as public forums to discuss the pos- 
sibilities; school newspapers began 



to discuss the pros and cons. 

Having prepared the various pub- 
lics for the next step, and having in 
hand some concrete proposals for 
the pilot instructional programs (fol- 
lowing their development by the 
faculties concerned), we were ready 
for the next step in dissemination. 
We worked out the timing so that 
we could have the decision to imple- 
ment discussed at an open board of 
education meeting, and then follow 
up quickly with our own publica- 
tions, and a student press confer- 
ence with the superintendent. 

The board approved the pilot, 
and the mass media which covered 
the meeting carried complete stories 
about the approval. Editors of all 
26 junior and senior high school 
newspapers had been invited to a 
press conference with the superin- 
tendent and were able to ask him 
and the three middle school prin- 
cipals for full details of the project. 

Implementation itself went fairly 
smoothly, because a planned dis- 
semination rrogram, aimed at all of 
the publics involved and using all of 
the communication tools at hand, 
had gained acceptance of the project. 

In addition to this example of 
strategic planning and the identifica- 
tion of publics, I would like to refer 
to a growing body of research which 
may help in the effort to reach spe- 
cific publics. One extensive study 
entitled, “The Structure and Process 
of School -Community Relations,” 
conducted at Stanford University 
under the direction of Richard Car- 
ter and William Odell, provides 






some preliminary conclusions such sources for increased funds, that the 
as the following: less educated person prefers national 

How would you like information sources for increased funds for pub- 
about the kinds of people who are lie education; that persons satisfied 
receptive to innovations? Accord- with their own educations prefer 
ing to the Stanford research, here state funds for schools; and that 
are some groups who like educa- those dissatisfied with their own 
tional innovations: (1) parents of educations favor federal funds for 
children who attend private schools, schools. 

(2) to a lesser degree, parents of This is just a sampling, but it is 

children who attend public schools, indicative of the kinds of research 

(3) persons with strong satisfaction available in ever-increasing amounts 
in the education they received, and which may help those engaged in the 

(4) some of the people with higher dissemination process. I emphasize 

educational achievement, although may help us because, despite some 
the remainder of the highly educated helpful conclusions, Carter and 
group strongly dislikes educational Odell also obseive that we aie not 
innovation. likely to be able to prescribe any 

How would you like to know one communication technique which 
which communication media are ef- would be necessary and sufficient 
fective with each of these groups? to achieve influence in any given 
The Stanford study indicates con- situation.” 
elusions such as these: (1) of all THREE COMMUNICATION 
the agencies available for aiding TOOLS 

citizens in learning what is happen- The next three P s in strategic 
ing in schools, only the newspaper dissemination are symbolized by 

is seen as helpful by as many as half these communication tools: person- 

of the people interviewed, (2) citi- to-person approaches, the press, and 
zens who are financially hard pressed publications. 

make especially high use of radio With regard to person-to-person 
and television, (3) parents of post- approaches, the rule of thumb is 

school children are uninterested in that these are the most effective 

schools generally, and appear not to kinds of communication tools. To 

be reached on school matters through oversimplify, and state that our 

any presently utilized medium. purpose in dissemination is basically 

Who is likely to support innova- to get acceptance and support of 

tive projects with local resources? innovations in education, I think 

Some of the preliminary conclusions person-to-person approaches take on 

in this study show that the higher even more significance. Unless I 

educated person favors stimulus have read the wrong things, and B<l 

funds to improve future public edu- been completely blind during my 

cation, but that he prefers local entire career as a communicator, 
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there is only one way to motivate 
people to support innovation: They 
must be involved directly in it, either 
in planning, implementing, or in- 
tensive visitation opportunities. Peo- 
ple do not become committed to 
change as the result of reading a 
newspaper, or looking at a brochure, 
or being given a report. These can 
stimulate interest, arouse curiosity, 
and inform people about the inno- 
vation; but it takes personal involve- 
ment to motivate people toward 
commitments to change. 

What about the press? The strat- 
egy we use in Albuquerque in our 
relations with the news media is 
based upon, chiefly, the desire to 
provide them with the best possible 
service we can. Our relationship 
with the news media is based on 
mutual trust, a trust which has been 
earned by both participants over a 
long period of time. They expect us 
to keep them informed of all the 
news — good and bad — while it is 
still news, and in a form that they 
can use. We, in return, expect them 
to exercise judgment and ethics in 
the use of this information. What 
kind of service will they get from 
us? They’ll get daily, personal con- 
tact from the schools information 
office. TheyT get news releases 
written in their styles, as far ahead 
of their deadlines as we can get 
them. They 11 get as even a break 
as we can provide on major stories. 
They’ll get tips on feature stories 
which will net an aggressive reporter 
a byline (and net us front-page 
space which we wouldn’t get if we 



wrote it ourselves). They will get 
complete agenda of our board meet- 
ings three days ahead of time and 
a press conference with the superin- 
tendent an hour before the meeting. 
If they have another hour’s worth 
of questions after the meeting, they 
will have someone on hand to tell 
them what they want to know. 
They’ll get invitations to every open 
house, science fair, special tour, con- 
cert, art show, dramatic production, 
and special event that attracts visi- 
tors into our buildings. They will 
get prompt attention to every re- 
quest for information, or interviews 
with any member of our staff they 
want to talk with. We count our 
city’s newspapers and broadcast 
media among the best friends Albu- 
querque’s children and educators 
have, and we don’t intend to have 
anything we have done (or failed 
to do) spoil that friendship. 

What about the last P— publica- 
tions? Our stra egy with our pub- 
lications is simply this: First, write 
and design the publication for the 
audience at which it is aimed. If it 
is aimed at employees of the school 
system, try to keep it full of infor- 
mation which they are interested in, 
in language which appeals to them. 
If it is aimed at the lay public, try 
to keep it free of educational gob- 
bledygook, and write it in laymen’s 
terms. Try to follow the simple 
rules of good design and typography. 
And lastly, in Albuquerque we steal 
every good idea we can spot in the 
hundreds of publications which we 
exchange with other educators 






around the nation, and we re flat- 
tered when we find they have stolen 
something from us. 

THE F3VE P’S— 

IN A CAMPAIGN 

In order to illustrate how all five 
P’s fit together into a strategic, 
planned dissemination program, let 
me discuss one of the Albuquerque 
Public Schools’ entire bond issue 
campaigns. 

The planning for the 1966 bond 
issue election began almost as soon 
as the 1965 election was over, be- 
cause one of the first things we do 
is analyze the election results on a 
distnct-by-district basis with previ- 
ous year’s returns to see if there are 
any trends developing in the public s 
acceptance of bond debt questions. 

By the time of our annual pre- 
school conference in late August of 
1965, we had already set a tentative 
date for the 1966 election and were 
able to announce to staff members 
that we could expect to have a bond 

election on March 1. 

At the same time, we were able 
to inform PTA units that there 
would be a special visual presenta- 
tion available to them betwe, Feb- 
ruary 1 and March 1, so that their 
program chairmen (who plan pro- 
grams in September for the whole 
year) would include it in their 
planning. 

The superintendent’s annual re- 
port, issued in September, took note 
of the fact that the district still had 
many unmet building needs and that 
citizens would be called upon dur- 



ing the 1965-66 school year to vote 
additional bond funds. This annual 
report is made available to em- 
ployees and is also mailed to com- 
munity leaders and the press. 

Between September and Decem- 
ber, the appropriate staff members 
gathered data about our system s 
building needs: enrollment trend 

projections, class sizes, unmet build- 
ing needs carried over from the 
previous year. etc. In December, at 
a public meeting of the board of 
education, these building needs were 
fully explained to the board, to the 
press, and to interested citizens. 
They were given full treatment in 
our weekly Staff Newsletter for em- 
ployees, in the daily newspapers 
and over television, and in the Janu- 
ary issue of our Albuquerque Public 
Schools Journal, which is mailed to 
community leaders and distributed 
to all employees. 

Reacting to these explained needs, 
the board in January formally called 
for a bond election on March 1. 
Again, this board action received 
full coverage in all of the printed 
channels and through the press. 

Later in January, having care- 
fully assessed specific needs and as- 
signed priorities to the most press- 
ing, and having determined how 
many projects could be built from 
the bond issue amount, the admin- 
istrative staff presented the board 
with the recommended list of proj- 
ects to be constructed if the public 
approved the issue. Again, there 
was full reporting in all available 
media. 
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At the same time as the priority 
list was being developed, the man re- 
sponsible for developing our visual 
program — promised to our staff and 
to PTA program chairmen back in 
September — was putting together a 
narrated slide program. Others were 
engaged in selecting a team of re- 
source people who v/ould take the 
visual program out into the com- 
munity. These people were selected 
on the basis of their speaking abil- 
ity, their knowledge of the school 
system as a whole, their ability to 
field tough questions intelligently 
and calmly, and their willingness to 
donate one or two nights a week 
for four successive weeks. 

About the first of February, the 
visual program v/as premiered for 
an invited audience. It included 
members of the board of education, 
the administrative staff of the school 
system, the 12 resource people re- 
sponsible for taking it to the com- 
munity, and members of the press. 
The group offered suggestions for 
changes and improvements in the 
presentation. 

One person was responsible for 
receiving bookings of the program, 
which had been advertised in all of 
our publications and in the news 
media, and for assigning members 
of the resource team to cover the 
requests. The program was shown 
to nearly 100 community groups, 
including school faculties, PTA 
chapters, civic and service clubs, 
church groups, and the executive 
committee of the Albuquerque 
Chamber of Commerce (which pub- 



licly endorsed the issue immediately 
after seeing the presentation). At 
each showing, there was ample op- 
portunity for questions about the 
school system’s building needs and 
the bond issue. Members of the re- 
source team kept in close touch 
throughout February, keeping one 
anotl er posted on the kinds of ques- 
tions and reactions. Since this is as 
close as we can come to face-to-face 
communication with large numbers 
of community leaders, and is our 
opportunity to get two-way commu- 
nication with them, we make maxi- 
mum use of the opportunity. 

The entire issue of the February 
Journal was devoted to the bond 
election, including a complete list- 
ing of the projects to be financed, 
complete data on the effect the bond 
issue would have on property taxes, 
and all of the information related 
to the election itself — polling places, 
times, method of balloting, etc. The 
Staff Newsletter carried a series of 
articles related to the election. 

On election eve, more than 
30,000 two-page leaflets (actually 
reprints of the first two pages of 
the Journal ) were carried home by 
the youngest elementary student in 
each family. The news media pro- 
vided full reminder stories about the 
election, and gave editorial support 
to approval of the bond issue. 

Finally, and perhaps most impor- 
tant, many of our schools planned 
open house activities for election 
day. In analyzing our publics, we 
have found that our primary target 
in the bond issue campaign needs 



to be the potential “yes” voter who 
is apathetic about going to the polls. 
Our analysis of the previous elec- 
tion returns from a 16 -year period 
has indicated that the number of 
“no” votes remains almost identical, 
precinct by precinct, year after year. 
The big fluctuation in our bond elec- 
tion returns has come in the “yes” 
votes. We also know that our poten- 
tial “yes” voter is the parent of 
children in school. Open house pro- 
grams — science fairs, spaghetti sup- 
pers, art shows, classroom visita- 
tions — bring these parents into the 
school building. We just happen to 
locate the polling places where they 
will have to walk right by them on 
the way to the school activity. This 
little strategy has a tremendous ef- 
fect upon election returns. 

This concludes a rather detailed 
description of how one organization 
— the Albuquerque Public Schools, 
with the help of other organizations 
such as the classroom teachers asso- 
ciation and the PTA— plans a dis- 
semination campaign and tries to 
bring to bear all of the communica- 
tion tools available. 

The three Q’s I mentioned earlier 
were: questions, quickness, and 
quality. 

I have read that the last conversa- 
tion held by Gertrude Stein, as she 
was dying, went something like this: 
She was asked by Alice Toklas, 
“Gertrude, what’s the answer?” The 
response was, “What is the ques- 
tion?” Much the same thing has 
been said by some of our nation’s 
leading scientists. Finding answers 



is no problem, they say. The trick 
to progress is knowing enough to 
ask the right questions. 

Questions must be part of a dis- 
semination program if it is to have 
any hope of success William T. 
Jerome has posed three questions 
for continuous concern to anyone 
who is involved in public relations 
planning. The questions are: “What 
are we trying to do?” “How well 
are we doing?” and “How can we 
dc better?” Continuous evaluation 
of this kind is an essential part of 
PR strategy. 

Questions also should be used to 
trigger two-way communication. 
How much better off we might all 
be if we used more of our commu- 
nications tools to ask questions, 
rather than give answers. 

The second Q — quickness — sim- 
ply means: Treat all communica- 
tions as urgent. Try to get there 
first with the most, which is a good 
way to keep rumors and unfair criti- 
cism from occurring. 

The last Q is quality, and it should 
speak for itself. The dissemination 
program should have as high a qual- 
ity as you can give it, in terms of 
the manpower you can get for it, 
and in terms of the planning and 
strategy which go into it. 

One last admonition, especially to 
those who may not have an orga- 
nized dissemination program as yet, 
or who suspect that the present 
program may still be a little primi- 
tive. Don’t delay; and just get some 
of those floating bottles out of the 
way. 
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THE PR PROGRAM? 
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T he superintendent’s public rela- 
tions philosophy may soon be 
on trial in many school districts. 
What he believes about PR, as well 
as the kind of PR program (or lack 
of one) he has advocated, will be- 
come a matter of analysis and dis- 
cussion. The pressures for this ex- 
posure come from many different 
directions. They stem from experi- 
ences in school integration, financing 
difficulties, employee group negotia- 
tions and — most significantly — the 
increasing sophistication of school 
board members. 

There will be a rubbing off of 
criticism of industrial managers who 
have been content to equate public 
relations with publicity clippings. In 
a recent poll of major corporations, 



77 percent of the managers said 
they measured the effectiveness of 
their PR programs by clippings. “It 
wasn’t a shortage of clippings that 
brought the automobile industry the 
kind of legislation it most feared,” 
snorted PR columnist L. L. L. 
Golden in Saturday Review. “The 
country is in the midst of immense 
change,” he observed. “Public dis- 
content is deep. All our institutions 
are affected, and business is facing 
a future full of hazards that rooms 
full of laudatory newspaper clip- 
pings and magazine stories will not 
remove.” 

Being challenged also is a widely 
held belief among superintendents 
that public confidence and support 
of school systems are based upon 



evidences of pride and progress — 
that the public wants to back a 
winner. 

“A sensible school PR program 
will give as much attention to its 
deficiencies as it does to its achieve- 
ments,” declared a full-page letter 
in School Boards, published by the 
National School Boaids Association. 
“Public confidence in the system 
will be strongest when educational 
leaders are known to be aware of 
the deficiencies and determined to 
correct them,” wrote Charles B. 
Saunders Jr., Montgomery County, 
Maryland, board member. 

“Not only does the propagandistic 
approach affront the intelligence of 
the informed citizen, but also it 
fails to make any impression on the 
uninformed citizens who have little 
interest in school problems (and 
who make up the bulk of the voting 
population). 

“When it comes time for the su- 
perintendent to propose budget in- 
creases, the greatest resistance is sure 
to come from the community that has 
been lulled with happy ‘messages.’ 
The taxpayers will rightly ask: ‘If 
the schools are already so good, why 
do they need so much money?’ ” 

A big drive was launched to em- 
phasize the role of school board 
members in public relations by the 
New Jersey State Federation of Dis- 



trict Boards of Education. This re- 
sulted from a public opinion poll 
made by the group in New Jersey 
two years ago. It revealed a tre- 
mendous citizen “knowledge gap” 
about how schools are financed and 
operated. For instance, nearly 40 
percent of those interviewed either 
didn’t know or were misinformed 
as to whether their loca? school 
board was elected or appointed. 

Now being circulated to New Jer- 
sey board members is a 36-page 
PR Primer which is rather pointed. 
Example: “Many boards operate 
without written policies in PR. Ad- 
ministrators are left to do whatever 
they think necessary to inform the 
public about the schools . . . many 
like it this way. Such programs are 
usually limited both in effort and in 
effect, and are certainly not well 
understood by members of the staff. 
Such programs, if they can be called 
that, are really visible only in a time 
of crisis . . . their effects then are 
apt to be more detrimental than 
helpful.” 

Another public relations tool by 
the New Jersey board group is The 
School Board and YOU, a 63-trame 
slide-film which explains the funda- 
mentals of school operations. Other 
PR audiovisual aids are in pro- 
duction. 
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DON’T IGNORE COMMUNITY 
NEWCOMERS 
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M any school districts shame- 
fully are turning their backs 
upon potentially strong support by 
failing to take the initiative in con- 
tacting new residents. High popu- 
lation mobility these days creates 
this opportunity in large numbers 
of communities. In some changing 
communities, attitudes of new resi- 
dents toward schools can soon have 
tremendous impact. 

At Alhambra, California, the city 
and high school districts have 
launched a systematic procedure 
which promises to assure a continu- 
ing method for reaching larger num- 
bers of newcomers. A 16-page book- 
let has been prepared which extends 
a welcome from the school board 
and provides basic information about 
the districts needed by new arrivals. 
Chambers of commerce in two com- 
munities served by the schools sup- 
ply names and addresses of new 
residents each month and the book- 



let is mailed by the school district. 
In another part of the community, 
a community hostess service pre- 
sents copies of the booklet to new- 
comers and briefs them on the 
school district. More than 200 new 
families are contacted monthly. 

Copies of special reports dealing 
with projected elementary and sec- 
ondary enrollments together with 
construction plans for buildings of 
the Downers Grove Schools, Down- 
ers Grove, Illinois, are well received 
by prospective new residents. All 
real estate agents in the area have 
been given a supply of copies. 

When a school district was an- 
nexed to the Tacoma, Washington, 
schools, parents of all children in 
the area received a “Welcome, Res- 
ton” bulletin from Superintendent 
Angelo Giaudrone which gave facts 
about basic school services and poli- 
cies. The copy was adapted from 
material regularly sent to new dis- 



trict residents via Welcome Wagon 
and newcomer organizations. 

All Mountain Lakes, New Jersey, 
real estate brokers were invited to 
attend a special half-day briefing by 
Superintendent Donald E. Langlois 
to learn about policies of special 
interest to new residents, transporta- 
tion and other services, finance data, 
etc. The special presentation by the 
administrative staff was followed by 
a tour of the newest building in the 
system and a luncheon prepared by 
high school home economics stu- 
dents. Such a favorable reaction 
was received that the program was 
adapted for a “senior citizens day.” 
Oldsters were so fascinated they 
stayed for the entire day looking 
over the high school. Later, each 
senior citizen who had attended was 
mailed a lifetime pass to all school 
functions 



At fast-growing Simi, California, 
a seven-item kit is presented to each 
new family which contacts the ad- 
ministrative office. It includes: 

1. Directory of public services, 
which gives names of agencies and 
phone numbers to contact regarding 
both school and nonschool prob- 
lems, ranging from adult education 
and animals to unsafe roads and 
water problems. 

2. Directory of schools and let- 
ter of welcome. 

3. School calendar. 

4. Booklet describing board of 
education meeting procedures with 
calendar of meeting dates. 

5. Student behavior policy book- 
let. 

6. Map of district showing at- 
tendance area boundaries. 

7. Copy of School Days, the dis- 
trict newsletter. 
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SLIDE-FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS 
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O nce upon a time the color film- 
strip or set of slides with re- 
corded commentary was one of the 
glamour tools of school public re- 
lations. It was used sparingly, usu- 
ally, because of special unbudgeted 
costs involved for art work, letter- 
ing, photography, and recording. 
Even though it is now technically 
possible for almost anyone to pro- 
duce such an audiovisual message, 
thanks to easy-to-use color cameras 
and tape recorders, the expansion 
of use in school PR work has been 
comparatively modest. 

The first major PR use of the 
sound-slide story was for presenting 
information and winning support in 
school finance campaigns. Many of 
the school districts which first used 
such a presentation in a campaign 
more than a decade ago today re- 
gard this kind of communication to 
be a campaign fixture. Many smaller 
districts have followed suit. 



Sound- picture presentations have 
also been developed for teacher re- 
cruitment, orientation of parents of 
beginning pupils, membership and 
legislative program promotion in 
teacher organizations, dissemination 
of information about innovations 
and particularly as part of Title I 
and Title III projects of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education 
Act. 

One shortcoming of the slide- 
film presentation is that, from a 
mechanical standpoint, it is too easy 
to make. As a result, audiences 
across the country are being sub- 
jected to scores of slide-film pro- 
ductions by educators which violate 
good communications standards. 
Many years of TV viewing have 
given almost every adult in this 
country ingrained quality expectan- 
cies regarding visual and audio ma- 
terial. Substandard technical work 
immediately calls attention to itself 



and raises doubts about the validity 
of the communication. 

Here are kinds of difficulties fre- 
quently encountered when know- 
how is lacking: 

SCRIPT — Sometimes it’s really a 
non-script, a lecture for which illus- 
trations are incidentals. It may be 
written after pictures are accumu- 
lated rather than serving as a blue- 
print. Lack of timing concept, call- 
ing for too few illustrations for 
length of audio, with result that 
audience attention is lost because 
of visual boredom. Commentary is 
cold and impersonal or gushy. 

ILLUSTRATIONS— Static pho- 
tos which seem “posed” and do not 
help tell the story. Lots of photos 
of committees and groups. No close- 
ups. Complicated charts. Too many 
words. Lettering too small. Ob- 
viously substandard illustrations and 
lettering. 

SOUND — Inferior voice quality 
or sloppy delivery. Poor recording 
conditions. 

Extra audience interest was cre- 
ated in a Baltimore, Maryland, 
County Schools filmstrip made to 



explain a bond issue by linking the 
development of the school system 
to the history and economic devel- 
opment of the area. The staff in- 
formation specialist said the film- 
strip was decided upon because it 
was important that the same story 
be presented to 137 PTA groups, 
plus civic and service clubs. In 
previous years, he said, it was as- 
tounding the way alterations in sub- 
ject matter developed when the 
presentations were made by 50 dif- 
ferent speakers before 50 different 
audiences. 

The PTA footed the bill for 20 
copies of the filmstrip plus tapes for 
the narration. The total cost was 
$200, of which $50 went to a free- 
lance artist for charts and titles. A 
staff photographer took the color 
pictures. The filmstrip format as- 
sured that individual pictures could 
not get out of place or lost. Most 
clubs were willing to allow 20 min- 
utes of meeting time for the presen- 
tation. The bond issue passed 3-1. 
The filmstrip continues to have use 
in social studies classes for its his- 
torical content. 
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The books, special reports, articles, and periodicals listed 
below have been selected for their reference value to in- 
dividuals who are regularly confronted with responsibilities 
for school public relations. The selection is intended to be 
representative of recent significant literature in the field of 
communication. 
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